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Marsh’s Review of Sir George Barlow’s Administration, 
(Concluded from Page 378.) 


In our last number, we closed our notice of this work with 
an account of the Governor’s arbitrary conduct to, Colonel 
St. Leger. Captain Marshall was complimented, by the secret 
examination of some Portugucse witnesses against him by the 
Governor, from whom, however, nothing could be extorted to 
criminate the destined victim of Sir George Barlow. 


«* Yet, ina private letter written on the 10th of April (the day 
before) to the Governor-general, and which letter was afterwards 
forwarded to England, as evidence against. that officer, the Governor 
of Madras asserts the deliberate falsehood, that he had at length 
discowered that Captain Marshall was the author. This private letter 
was written for the express purpose of suppiying tbe testimony he 
had failed in obtaining against this anfortunate officer. It was for- 
warded to the then chairman of the Directors. It was by him, with 
equal delicacy and honour, pressed against Captain Marshall, though 
it was falsified not only by (he examinations of the Portuguese writers, 
but by the Governor's minute of the Ist of May itself, in which, s¢ 
far from spealfing of the fact as established or discovered, le expresses 
himself concerning it in language of the most indefinite conjecture. 
Even this secret inquity, which was a mere mockery of judicial 
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forms, and which possessed not any one requisite of a legal process, 
was not extended to the other officers, who were deposed and pro- 
scribed, and who are to this hour ignorant of the evidence by which 
they were condemned. 

‘« Let it,” pursues Mr. Marsh, ‘* be distinctly perceived, that f 
am reviewing these abuses of authority as fit subjects of criminal 
animadversion. If an authority, though given by law, when vexa- 
tiously and arbitrarily exercised, falls within the fair scope of that 
animadversion, the position will, a@ fortiori, become applicable, 
when it is assumed in violation of the law. The power exercised by 
Sir George Barlow in these instances is manifestly contrary to law, 
because it is enacted by none. No intendment, no implication, can 
supply an authority so severely penal. ‘The power of the Governors 
of India is not inherent in their persons or their office. Itis the 
creature of the legislature. ‘The successive acts of the government 
of India define their authority and its limitations. And not one of 
those acts will justify a Governor in sending an officer or soldier to 
England but by the sentence of a Court Martial, and according to 
‘the rules and articles of war, for the better government of the 
officers and sokjiess in the service of the East India Company.’ 
These articles were framed in pursuance of the 27th Geo- ii. c. 9, 
which is in the nature of a perpetual matiny act for India, and con- 
stitutes with those articles the only penal judicature to which the 
Company’s army are subject.” 


Either the power assumed by the Governor of Madras, to 
punish officers, at his pleasure, without a trial, and without 
even calling on them for their defence, must have been illegal, 
or else that Governor must have possessed a power superior to 
all law, exempt from al} modifications or limitations, and 
subject to no control. Now the existence of such a power as 
this, in a British colony, is, we conceive, impossible, and there- 
fore we must conclude, that Sir George Barlow’s conduct was 
perfectly illegal, as it is, unquestionably, indefensible. The 
whole of. Mr. Marsh's reasoning on this part of the question is 
unanswerable. 


** With such humane precision is the delicate discretion of sending 
persons from India to England tolerated by the legislature, that, even 
in cases of an illicit correspondence with the native powers, (a@crime 
subversive of the British power in India) it is fettered with many 
wholesome limitations. The 33d Geo. iii. c. 5. sect, 45., directs that, 
if on examination there shall appear reasonable grounds for the 
charge, the suspected peisons are to be committed to safe custody, 
within five days to be furnished with their charge or accusation, and 
to be permitted to deliver their defence in writing, with a list of 
their witnesses, who are to be examined with those in support of 
the charge, before they can be sent to England for trial. Is it rea- 
sonable to suppose, that persons accused of a delinquency, approxi- 
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mating to treason, should be thus jealously protected from the colonial 
Governors, whilst these gentlemen, members of a British army, 
unheard and ignorant alike of their crime and their accuser, should, 
in the insolence of official pride, or in a fit of low-minded spleen, 
become subject to asentence of degradation and exile ? 

“« If then it has been shewn, that the powers assumed by Sir 
George Barlow, in the order of the 1st of May, were in violation of 
an unrepealed law, dictating a specific form of proceeding for all 
military offences, something, at least, is effected towards a candid and 
mitigated judgment upon the unfortunate commotions which followed, 
Nor is the argument weakened by the pretence, that the officers were 
transported to England to be tried by the Court of Directors. The 
Governor of Madras had no authority to send them hither to be 
tried. The Court of Directors had no jurisdiction to try them. The 
statute of Geo. If. had defined the form, the process, the crime, and 
the punishment.” 


No self-evident proposition appears more clear and satisfac 
tory to our understanding, than the illegality of Sir George 
Barlow’s proceeding, in interposing his authority to interrupt 
the regular proceedings of established courts, both civil and 
military ; and, above all, in pronouncing condemnation and 
punishment without trial or defence. In no society whatever, 
except in an absolute and uncontrouled despotism, can such 
an authority subsist any where ; and evea in the despotic 
states where stut pro ratione voluntas—where the will of the 
sovereign is law, nosuch power was ever exercised by any but 
the sovereign himself ; it never was delegated, iu the degree, 
and to the extent, in ‘which it was exercised by Sir George 
Barlow. Admitting, which can only be done for the sake of 
argument, that the law did vest in him. the power to have 
recourse to all these arbitrary proceedings, still it follows, of 
necessity, that such power was to be exercised with discretion, 
and was subject to responsibility, as all delegated authority 
necessarily must be. In thts point of view, then, his conduct 
would be open to animadversion, would call for a close and 
severe investigation, on the ground of discretion neglected and 
of pgwer abused. Again, it is equally manifest tous, that a 
power, thus to dispense with all those forms and processes of 
law, which the constitution of Great Britain requires as 
necessary for the due administration of justice, for the convic- 
tion of guilt, and for the security of innocence, should not be 
vested in any one; and that if it really did vest in the 
Governors of our Indian settlements, this session of Parlia- 
ment ought not to pass without a repeal of the law by which 
it was given ; and without a general expression of abhorrence 
ef the principle (if principle it coaht he called) on which it was 
Gg 2 
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founded, and of the evils of which it had been productive. 
But it would be a Jibel on our cotintry to suppose, for a moment, 
that its legislature could hive conferred stich unconstitutional 
powers on any man, or body of men, whatever. It has done 
no such thing, and the Governor of Madras has to answer for 
conduct, not only marked hy tyranny and oppression, the most 
odious and disgusting, but by a violation of every principle of 
law, and of justice. 

The army, now wrought up to a pitch of discontent, which 
prudence was inéficient to restt: tin, began to manifest their 
displeasure with the government in a manner not to be mis- 
understood ; though their sole object was to induce the 
Governor of Madras to revoke his scandalous order of the first 
of May. Here, while we most pointedly condemn the unwise, 
vexatious, and irritating, system of measures which had pro- 
duced this feeling in the army; we are called upon by the 
same regard to justice, and by “the same anxiety to enforce 2 
rigid adherence to law; anda strict discharge of duty, which 
lead us to reprobate that system, and the whole public conduct 
of Sir George Bartow in all these transactions, to enter our 
solemn protest against, and to express our unqualified censure 
of, the right thusassumed by the army, of becoming a delibera- 
tive body , and of adopting measures ‘for compelling the 
government to forego any plan, or to abandon any measure, 
(uo matter whether it were right or wrong, just or upjust) 
which it had thought proper to adopt and to execute. A right 
thus assamed destroys the very bond hy which an army is 
connected with the state, while it is a gross and. dangerous 
perversion of the use and object of an armed force ; pregnant. 
with difficulties and with perils which cannot be contemplated 
without horror. It will easily be conceived, then, that we 
shall never be found the advocates of insubordination, or of 
any acts bordering upon mutiny. But, in proportion to our 
disapprobation and dread of any such act, ts ovr reprobation 
of conduct which has a natural tendency to produce it, by 
placing: the feelings and the interests of an army ia direct 
opposition te its duty. The man who, either from ignorance, 
spleen, or design, or for the gratification of any passion or 
object whatever, can deliberately adopta system ef which such 
a state of things is almost the necessary consequenee, incurs 
a responsibilty of the most dreadful nature, and should become 
the subject of a public prosecution. . Why, it may be asked, 
did not the tremendous prospect which now opened itself to 
his view, but which he seems to have contemplated with all the 
coblnden of a mercantile calculator, chained to his desk, and 
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poring over the probable risks.and profits of his next adven- 
ture---why did not Sir George Barlow stop here ; why not 
pause, before he drove to desperation that army on w hich, he 
ought to have known, the British power in the East depended, 
not merely for its security, but for, its very existence? Enough 
surely had been alre: idy achieved for the satisfaction of je alous 
authority, for the manifestation of unbounded power, and the 
Governor might, with safety, have descended from the high 
tone which he had hitherto maintained, without fear of degra- 
dation, or dread of danger. ‘he pathof conciliation was open 
and easy; mercy might have obliterated the feeling of recent 
injury ; and the adoption of mild and moderate measures 
might even have effaced the remembrance of past tyranny and 
injusti¢e ; accordingly, as Mr. Marsh informs us, 


‘© Tt was at this period, that the respectable and thinking part of 
the community looked with much solicitude for an opposite system of 
measures, They thought that the authority of government would not 
be impaired by healing and modera‘e measures ; or that the rescue of 
so many individuals {rom ruin and dishonour, ougbt even to have been 
purchased by condescension and forgiveness. Neither the babits, nor 
the temper, of Sir George Barlow encouraged such auguries, Sent 
out to India at, an early. age, without the advantages of a liberal 
education, he had carried through the . graduations of the Company's 
employ,a mind exercised only in the little formalities of office, and 
guided in all its movements by the rules and prescriptions of - 
service. Man and his natare he had surteyed only from his desk, 
in the shrunken dimensions and fettered attitades of brideanbenenddeenddh 
The slightest disturbance of the dull routine along whichyhis, faculties 
had soberly and slowly travelled, created as it were a new, world, for 
which lis mind was wholly unfitted. To a mischief generated by an 
obnoxious exertion of authority, neither his theory nor his experience 
suggested any other remedy, but that of respeating the very measuie 
which had gemerated the mischief. It. was, therefore, to Lord Minto 
thatevery eye was turned ;+—but turned in vain.” 


Lord Minto’ s mind had, unfortunately, been prepossessec by 
the cmissaries of Sir George Barlow, who did not require his 
Lordship’s presence at the scene of these disorderly proceed - 
ings, but only besought him to address a letter tothe army, to 
convince them how wrong they had been, and how rigiet he had 
been. The Governor General politely complied “with this 
modest request, and, piquing himself on his tried ssp ik 
powers, he penned a most curious letter, on which Mr. Marsh 
thus animadverts. a 


A paper calculated for such an end is obviously exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the Critic, Offensive to taste, or at variance with 
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the general rules of composition, had it restored tranquillity, it 
would have been above auimadversion. But if it was equally dull 
and inefficacious ; verbose and useless; if its doctrines are as dan- 
gerous as its language is languid and heavy, such a piece at such a 
time, is entitled to none of the respect due to the character and station 
of its author. I have already pointed out, in the exposition of 
General Macdouall’s quarrel with Sir George Barlow, the fallacy of 
some of the positions of this memorable paper. 1 now shortly advert 
to that ridiculous heresy, subversive of all military subordination, 
which it preaches in defence of the conduct of Sir George Barlow 
towards his Adjuotant-general and bis Deputy, for obeying the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Its obvious absurdity will shew that 
Lord Minto, repudiating the sacred character of arbiter, assumed at 
this momentous period that of the sophist and the advocate. Not that 
the error has been seductive. By the Court. of Directors, by the 
Board of Control; by every military man, by every well-disciplined 
mind, it has been rejecled aud reprobated. 

“« For this. most problematic of his measures, Sir George Barlow 
himself, resting its defence on a mere temporary expediency, sought 
not the aids of artificial reasoning. This was reserved for his Lord- 
ship. It had been uniformly held as an undisturbed axiom, that 
military men were bound to obey the orders of their superiors. Obe- 
dience to orders, such as military life requires, must be prompt, and 
independent of all deliberation on their qualities. Like every obli- 
gation, the military obligation has its Jimits in the paramount and 
higher duties of morality. If the military order was at variance with 
natural or municipal Jaw, it would be destitute of all obligation. 
But the immoral or illegal quality of the order must be written ia,a 
letter too broad to mistake or overlook.* With this modification, 
the princ' ple of implicit obedience in military law is universal. The 
universality of the preposition, indeed, is admitted by Lord Minto, 
subject only to the exception, that criminal orders are not to be 
obeyed. But between Lord Minto and the common-sense of man- 
kind, there is an irteconcileable variance as to that which constitutes 
actiminal order. Plain understandings might suppose, that a criminal 
order is an order to commit an act which the immediate suggestions 
of reason and justice pronounce to be criminal. In this production, 
however, orders of which the criminality is dubicus and problematical, 
are classed in that category. Applied to General Macdouall's order, 
which is called seditious, (Lord Minto toils through filteen paragraphs 
to prove it tobe so) the question is, whether the seditious quality of 
it was plain and unambiguous? But it. would seem impossible to 
appreciate its qualities, without entering critically into the disputes 
then pending between the Governor and the Commander-in-Chief, 





: een re 

* «The order of a naval commander requiring bis lieutenant to 
leave one of his crew on an uninhabited island, falls within this 
exception.” 
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on the extent of their respective rights, involving mixed and multi- 
farious considerations of fact, law, and policy. 

«« It was a question, therefore, which could only have been 
decided by an examination of the provisions of various statutes 
defining the limits of the civil and military fanctions ; so that, while 
the army are solemnly told that they owe an unhesitating obedience 
to their superiors, they are enjoined to deliberate with the subtlety of 
lawyers, and the nicety of casuists, before they carry their orders into 
effect. Such is the logic by which the Governor-general attempted to 
maintain what he calls a new modification of the military principle. 
In the same breath he promulgates the law, and dispenses absolution 
from it. For every officer and soldier is (are) distinctly told in this 
homily of insubordination, that they are absolved from military obe- 
dience whenever disputes arise between a local Governor and a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and that it is their duty to pause and deliberate, if 
they discern, or think that they discern, any thing extraordinary or 
portentous in the times and seasons when they are called on to obey.” 

We take it for granted that the letter of Lord Minto is here 
truly represented by Mr. Marsh, though we should have thought 
it impossible that any man of common understanding, of 
ordinary knowledge, and of the least experience in the world, 
could broach a doctrine not merely so subversive of all 
military discipline, and so repugnant to the plainest dictates of 
common-sense, but, in its immediate application and ten- 
dency, so utterly destructive of the only security for the dura- 
bility of the British government in the East. With such a 
theorist as Lord Minto, and such a practical politician ‘as Sir 
George Barlow, the work of ages might be overthrown in a 
month. But were these men blind to the obvious truth, 
that their doctrine went necessarily to render the army a 
deliberative body, to make it, indeed, their duty to become so; 
and, therefore, afforded them the best possible excuse, (and, 
indeed, the only excuse they could possibly have) for the only 
part of their conduct which required an excuse. If it was the 
duty of a subordinate officer to deliberate on the orders which 
he had received from the Commander-in-Chief (to say nething 
of the punishment to which he must have been subjected for 
such disobedience by the articles of war) ; it was equally the 
duty of the officers to deliberate before they obeyed the orders 
of the Governor of Madras, of the Ist of May. The right to 
deliberate, too, of necessity implies the right of exercising 
the judgment, and of being guided by its dictates. Now the 
judgment, even of sensible and of conscientious men, may 
differ on a point not very difficult of decision ; and, @ fortiori, 
on a point which is full. of dificulty, and on which a great 
difference of opinion might fairly be expected to subsist ; and 
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this being the case, the result. ,of, such deliberation, might. be 
different ; some officers might, feel it,their duty to,obey, others 
to.disobey, the orders received ;. and hence. confusion, dis- 
cord, and every feeling might be experienced, and every act 
committed, subversive of military discipline. 

We scarcely expected to be called upon, in the nineteenth 
century, to prove that passire obedience is the golden rule of 
the army ; that rule which constitutes the fundamental prin- 
ciple of an armed force. Without it no army can subsist, or 
can fulfil the purposes for which alone it must subsist. The 
rule must be admitted in its full force, broadly aud unequiyo- 
cally, without qualification, modification, or reservation. Cir- 
cumstances may possibly occur, which may justily a deviation 
from the rule;, but exceptio. probat.regulam ; and the possible 
occurrence of, exceptions will never form an obstacle, in the 
eyes of a wise and provident legislator, to the aduption of any 
necessary general rule of conduct. Indeed, to legislate for 
possibilities would, were it practicable, be an act of supreme 
folly; in the present case, disobedience to the orders of a 
superior officer could only be justified by the circumstance of 
such orders being contrary to some known law, divine. or hu- 
man ; and it is not to be presumed, beforehand, that any 
officer, entrusted with military power, would. cyer, issue such 
orders, The rule, then, must be general; and, if ever an ex- 
ception should arise, it must be provided. for by the wisdom of 
the moment. The safety of the state depends on the gene- 
rality of the principle, and much less inconvenience and dan- 
ger would occur to the publie welfare from its strict application 
to circumstances to which it ought not to be applied, than 
would result from the subjection of the principle, in all cases, 
to the discretion of those whose conduct is to be regulated by 
it, leaving it to them to decide to what cases it is applicable, 
and to what it is not applicable. In framing the constitution 
of a country, did ever legislator think of defining, the, cases 
in which rebellion would be justifiable ? or was, it ever left to 
the governed to decide what cases would justify resistance to 
their governors, and what would not ? Could any government 
exist fora twelvemonth with'a constitution so formed? And 
yet ‘this is precisely the principle contended for by Lord Minto, 
and acted upon by Sir George Barlow, 

A man anxious to sow dissension in a state, and solicitous 
to produce a mutiny in an army, could not select a more 
¢ficient instrument for the accomplishment of bis design, than 
this doctrice of Lord Minto. Aptly, indeed, though inade- 
quately, is this doctrine termed, by Mr. Marsh, “ the homily of 
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wasubordination.” ~ It certainly is so, but it has infinitely 
greater efiicacy, for it not only would produce insubordination 
in the army, but rebellion in the state, and the destruction of 
that’ safeguard without which the government of a few thou- 
sand foreigners over sixty millions of natives would’ not subsist 
fora day. 

And what must we think of the wisdom or the policy of 
that supreme government who could issue such a letter at such 
a moment; that is, immediately after the order of the Ist of 
May had been sent forth, to spread consternation and dismay 
among the truops. Instead of being the ‘messenger of peace, 
he thus became the harbinger of discord. He sought ‘to allay 
ivritation, by vindicating the measures which produced it. His 
letter had the only effect which a man of plain understanding 
would have expected it to produce. It increased the discon- 
tent of the army, andthe arrogance of the Governor of Ma- 
dras. 


“* No impartial mind will be slow to discern, ,or reluctant to ace 
knowledge, that, from this period, Sir George Barlow's counsels were 
directed to one object ; that of driving the army into violence, im 
order to deduce from that violence the justification of bis former 
measures, and te necessity of the new ones he had contemplated. 
Advisers of high rank and estimation in ‘the service were not wanting 


to him on this occasion: The universal prevalence of these’ discon- 
tented and gloomy passions, which the order.of the first of May had 
diffused, was strongly urged by Colonel Malcolin, who, in the middle 
of May, had arrived at Madras. . Conciliation, not concession, wwas 
recommended, while so mavy brave and meritorious officets were 
yet on the brink of crime and of rain.* Bat other. counsels, pre- 
vailed, and produced, by the natural conjunction of cause and effect, 
that heaped measure of guilt and suffering, which has irrecoverably. 
destroyed the army of Madras. 

The favourite scheme of policy now in contemplation at Ma- 
dras was the distribution of the native corps at such stations as to 
place them under the check of his Mejesty’s regiments, «a measure by 
which the European officers would be delivered up to the resentments 
of the Governor. « It was a sclieme which, having been betrayed by 
unguarded conimunications, was soon Known to the army, and pro 
duced its correspondent impression, The incidents which shortly 
afterwards occurred at Masulipatam, leaye no room to doubt, that 
these were actualy the intentions of the government. They are a 
memorable commentary on the predestinated obstinacy and folly of 
its counsels.” 





* ** See Colonel Malcolm's Narrative, p. 67. 
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Such was the consummation of this notable plan for oppos- 
ing, in the first place, troops to each other, always but too 
much disposed to jealousy and envy, though on the existence 
of a perfect harmony between them the whole fabric of British 
power in India depends ; and, in the second place, for separat- 
ing the European officers of the native regiments from their 
men, though every motive of policy and security combined to 
enforce the necessity of confirming, by every possible means, 
that influence on the one hand, and that spirit of subordina- 
tion on the other, which had ever subsisted between the 
European officers and the Seapoys, and to which may fairly be 
ascribed all that vast extension of power, wealth, and territory, 
which the East India Company have acquired within the last 
fifty years. One is lost in wonder in contemplating the bold 
temerity of that unhallowed hand which dared to shake the 
pillars of a fabric which, if watched with care and guarded by 
wisdom, might long continue to flourish, but which even the 
breath of a fool, injudiciously applied, might blow into atoms. 

The intention of disbanding the Madras European regiment, 
in garrison at Masulipatam, was well kuown, and a trifling 
event tended to increase the discontent which this knowledge 
naturally excited. Lieutenant Forbes of thisregiment gave as 
a toast at the mess, “ The friends of the Madras army ;” 
when a Lieutenant Colonel Innis, who is represented as a weak 
and peevish man, and whose conduct on the present occasion 
certainly justifies the representation, objected to the toast and 
left the room. Had he stopped here, his conduct might have 
escaped any other reproach than that which folly is apt to 
extort ; but the next day he thought proper to send a letter to 
head-quarters, boidly stating what had occurred at the mess, 
but meanly desiring that no notice mght be taken of it. Now 
the circumstance either deserved notice or it did not; in the 
last case his officiousness in reporting it was culpable ; in the 
first, his desire of concealment was worse. The consequence 
of his communication was an immediate order to Mr. Forbes 
to repair to the very unhealthy fort of Condapilly as “‘ a punish- 
ment for indecorous conduct at the mess, and as a warning to 
the corps.” A more malicious act than this the records of 
tyranny scarcely unfold ; and whatever Sir George Barlow, or 
his miserable sycophants, may think or may say, if Lieutenant 
Forbes had actually repaired to this place, which was famous 
for its insalubrity, and had been removed thither, by the 
mandate of the Governor, as a punishment, inflicted without 
trial, and contrary to law, and had died in consequence of such 
removal, the Governor would have been liable to be brought 
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to trial for his murder; and whatever doubt could have been 
entertained of his guilt by lawyers, a moral conviction of it 
must have been impressed on every man’s mind. His place 
of punishment, however, by one of those impulses of caprice, 
which appear to have constantly operated on the mind of this 
weak and perverse being, was exchanged for Penang. Lieute- 
nant Maitland for the high crime of drinking this toast was 
removed from the staff in which he held the post of Quarter 
Master! Both these officers applied fora Court Martial, but 
their application, though for that which they had a right to 
demand, and which the Governor had no power to refuse, was 
rejected with contempt. ‘The situation vacated. by this 
removal another officer of the corps was compelled, by Mr. 
Innis, the Lieutenant Colonel already noticed, to aceept. The 
views of the government were now placed beyond the‘pos- 
sibility of a doubt, and the officers, alarmed beyond measure, 
addressed a remonstrance to head-quarters, ‘ soliciting the 
benefit of regular trial and military usage, and complaining of 
the unmerited and disgraceful punishments which were 
dispensed on private accusations, without the privilege uniformly 
indulged by law and policy to accused persons of establishing 
their innocence.” 

it wasa part of the constant practice of Sir George Barlow 
to insult the men whom he had injured, and to wound their 
feelings after he had injured their fortunes. In pursuance of 
this generous system he resolved that a large portion of the 
regiment at Masulipatam, which had incurred his displeasure, 
should serve as marines—a service from which they were 
peculiarly averse—and that Lieutenant Maitland, the dismissed 
Quarter-master, should command the detachment. The evil 
consequences of this resolution were clearly pointed out by 
Colonel Malcolm, but the Governor, in the gratification of his 
resentment, cared little about consequences. He disregarded 
the warning, and braved the danger. Colonel Innis, who, 
forgetful of what he owed to the service, to his brother officers, 
and to himself, not only read a letter from the commander-in- 
chief, a very different man from General Macdouall ! contain- 
ing a threat to disband the regiment, but, in order to enforce 
the odious measure of sending the troops to serve as marines, 
directed his Adjutant to inform the officers—“ that-he had 
sent a requisition to the frigates for part of their crews, and to 
call in his Majesty’s 59th regiment, to enforce their embarka- 
tion to serve as marines, and that the artillery at the canton- 
ment were in readiness to assist them.” 


How any officer, holding the rank which Mr. Innis held. in 
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the army, could prevail upon himself, or suffer any other person 

prevail upon him, to send a message so insulting, so 
insolent, and so wholly unofficer-like, to his brother officers, it 
is dificult to conjecture. It was tantamount to a direct 
challenge, it was a haughty defiance held out to them in the 
form of a mean unworthy threat, injurious to their feelings, 
and derogatory from their chiitacter. It is not, indeed, easy 
to persuade one’s self that it was not mtended to produce the 
effect which it did produce. At all events the officers must 
have been, on this as upon another occasion, either more or 
less than men, if they had not felt the insult, and if, feeling it, 
they had not, insome way or other, pointedly resented it. It 
is indeed to be lamented, but not to be wondered at, that they 
should have instantly resolved to resist this ungracious order, 
andeven to repel force by force. Though this resolution ean- 
not be justified, though, indeed, it must be condemned, still it 
must have heen expected by Colonel Innis, who was inexorable, 
and disregarded every entreaty of his. officers to withhold the 
degrading communication, The rubicon was now passed ; the 
system of severity had produced its natural effect, and the men 
flew to the parade with their arms, and declared: their resclu- 
tion to use them to the last extremity. ven this had no eticet 
on Colonel Innis, who~ seemed prepared to suffer the diretul 
extremity to take place, sooner than relax, in the smallest 
degree, or under any possible circumstances, from the system 
resolved on. As there appeared to be no alternative, but either 
to withdraw the offensive orders, or to carry them into effect by 
force, and consequently to produce an effusion of blood,.in the 
most odious of conflicts, necessity was allowed to supersede 
discipline, Colong] Innis was put. under arrest by the next 
officer in rank, Major Storey, who immediately dispatched a 
messenger to Madras, to inform the government of all that had 
passed, and to assure them that he only held the command tll 
their pleasure should be known. 

Sir George Barlow began now to experience something like 
alarm and fear ; and, under the influence of these feelings, he 
sent Colonel Malcolm, Lieutenant Colonel Berkeley, and 
Major Evans, on an embassy of conciliation to Masulipatam. 
The commission with which these gentlemen were entrusted 
was discharged: ina manner which reflected: honour on them- 
selves. They soothed the irritated feelings of the army and 
brought them back to their duty, without compromising the 
authority of the government. But no sconer. had the fears of 
Sir George Barlow subsided, than he returned to his old system, 
end even © treacherously disay owed” Colonel Malcolm. 
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The army in other places being treated in the same manner 
took. the alarm, and resolved to disobey the arbitrary mandates 
of the governor. And now it was that this insensate governor 
determined to execute that part of bis plan which went to, the 
separation of the native troops and officers from their European 
superiors. And for the accomplishment of this object he 
selected a very proper instrument, in that Colonel Munro whose 
conduct was the original cause of all these disturbances 


«© On the 23d of July, a brahmin, in the employ of Colonel Munro, 
informed a native officer of cavalry, of the name of Secander Khan, 
that he was sent by his master to tell the native troops that their 
officers had petitioned for greater allowances, and had, resolved. to 
mutiny, because Sir George Barlow had. refused. to grant them ; 
that the native treops ought therefore to support the governor. The 
brabmin also assured Secunder Khan, that 7f (he demands of the 
En: giish officers were complied with, the native officers and seapoys 

would lose aproportion of theirown pay. Secunder Khan, the native 
thas t ampered with, was promised a handsome jaghire, as the price 
of his bringing over the native officers and men.* ‘There is a hundant 
evidence to shew that Manto had sent other emissaries with simi- 
lar instructions to other native corps at various stations. 

“The officer commandisg the cavalry, Colonel Rumley, con- 
vineed that these machinations had received no countenance from, the 
governor, demanded a conference with bim. His reception, how- 
ever, convinced him, that the intrigue had been san¢tioned by bis 
authority. He returned to the mount, and imparted the result of 
bismission. The disgust, horror, indignation, excited by this low 
and unmanly stratagem, may be well conceived, 


They may, in truth, and the cause which requires falsehood to 
support it must be radically vicious. The governor now resolved 
to make all the officers in the service subscribe a test. devised 
by himself, and expressive of their attachment to himself, and 
declaratory of their unqualified obedience to ~himself.. A 
General Gowdie—a name we never before heard, and. hope 
we shall never hear again, — the Commander-in-Chief, 
assembled the officers at Fort St. George on the 26th of July, 
and after disgracing, as far as he could disgrace, the king’s 
troops by a fulsome panegyric on their conduct, and honoured, 
as far as he was capable of conferring honour, the company’s 
officers, by calling them “ traiiors to their country, and muti- 
neers ;” he conveyed the orders of the governor to take the test, 
or be dismissed the service! The same scene was. acted at 
the mount. 


~ - -- ——— — eee — o_o 








* See Colonel Malcolm's Account, p. 3 
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At Trichinopoly the eloquence’6f General Gowdie was im- 
prove@upon by an officer in his Majesty’s service, a Colonel 
Wilkinson, of the 30th’ regiment of foot. ‘The officers, to 
whom the test was proposed, offered to take it with the simple 
qualification of restricting their ebedience to the precious 
governor's legal orders. ‘This Colonel, offended at the sug- 
gestion, immediately called out a-portion of his regiment by 
whom the officers were surrounded, ordered his men to load, 
and added, ‘‘ If a rescue is attempted, my orders are that you 
put every one of them to death.” They were then marched tothe 
barracks and there put into confinement till the next day, when 
they were capriciously liberated! No military process ; no 
offence charged against them !’ 


** The whole substance of this shameful abuse of authority was 
stated afterwards to the Governor General, with an application for a 
court-martial on Colonel Wilkinson. It was refused upon grounds 
that cannot be very satisfactory to that officer; that an amnesty (of 
which the company’s officers were exclusively deemed to have been 
the objects) having been granted, Colonel Wilkinsen’s acts were 
comprebended within the terms of it.” 


Mr. Marsh’s reflections on the consequences of these out- 
rageous proceedings are too judicious, and too important, to 
be. omitted here. Speaking of the business of the 26th of 
July, he observes, 


“ Tt is not fated to die with the occurrences themselyes. These 
have passed away. If they are not destined soon to be forgotten, 
still the passiqns they have engendered may sink into repose. ‘The 
gloom may be brightened by better days, and dispersed by mildex 
adniinistrations. ‘The oppressor himself, retiring from the public 
scene, hissed and hooted from the stage, may find in obscurity not 
indeed the quiet by which wearied virtue is refreshed, but the oblivion 
in which his crimes and bis follies may be veiled. Bot when his 
name is tased-from the memory of man, the policy of that day will 
be remembered in the bitter fruits of dissension, andenmity, and dis- 
trust, which may sooner or later subvert the British empire in Jndia, 

«* Of this measure the mischief derived a peculiar malignity from 
the discord planted between the two services, by the manner in which 
it was executed. Once competitors in fame, companions in enter- 
priaze, partners in danger, they are now rivals for profit and emolu- 
ment, and mutually impatient of each other. It is a fact capablz of 
the strictest proof, that the trifling jealousies which occasionally ex- 
isted! between them, before that period, are now’sharpened into a 
lively animosity. Could it be otherwise when, in the face of all 
Hindustan, the army of the East India Company was proclaimed to 
be traitors and rebels by the successive proclamations of Fort St, 
George ; and his ,Majesty's troops, on whom all their bounty and 
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patronage were poured, complimented, with the monopoly of all the 
fidelity and allegiance, on which the weight of the empire repased. 

“* Yet the measure of that day has consequences that strike mach 
deeper. The ancient connection .between the native soldiery and 
their officers is dissolved. That mysterious link, the master-piece of 
Indian policy, which rendered military duty a habit of affection, and 
placed military obedience amongst the sacred endearments and che- 
rished instincts of life ; which, to the strength it aequired as a pre- 
judice of education, added that which it derived from the feelings of 
the heart, has been snapped asunder. The respect and awe, tempered 
by attachment, which once formed the most interesting features of 
the relation between the Sepoy and his European officer, are gone 
as ashadow. A chain has been broken which can be replaced by ne 
substitutes, and repaired by no artificer. 

‘* It is not the bungling and wretched politicians of Madras, who 
in one hour consented to abolish the work of years, and within 
whose horizon nothing but the present is discerned ; it is not these 
persons who can be made sensible of what they have lost ; but they 
who, on many signal occasions, have seen the charm at work in the 
defence of the empire, must recognize with indignation and horror, 
in what is now left of the army of Madras, the husk and shell of 
what it was before it was debauched and vitiated by this fatal expe- 
riment. Considered as merely remedial of the evils to which it was 
applied, it was a coarse, unskilful artifice. It could neither reclaim 
the violent, nor satisfy the aiscontented, whilst it alienated and dis- 
gusted those whose fidelity ought not to have been suspected. It in- 
volved ali in one indefinite suspicion, and one undistingujshing cene 
sure, while it shewed the real weakness of government in revealing 
the dangerous secret, that mote than four-fifths of its army were 
animated with resentment and hostility against it. It drove those 
who, though they were infected with the general feeling, were yet 
within the confines of submission, into actual revolt, by confirming, 
beyond all contadiction, the intentions they imputed to the Madras 
government.” 


We cannot add either to the justice or to the strength of 
this. representation, by any comment of ours: it exhibits a 
gloomy picture, drawn by a masterly hand. Let the East India 
Company, let the Board of Controul, let the British Government, 
contemplate it long and attentively. It holds out an impres- 
sive lesson, and demonstrates not only the folly, but the danger, 
of entrusting to a weak and uneducated mind, the command 
of an army, and the fate of an empire. Such a solecism in 
government, such an anomaly in politics, the history .of the 
world scarcely presents. We trust that the King’s regiments 
in India, which were rendered the instruments of these dis- 
graceful proceedings, aud all those officers in particular, of 
whatever rank, whose offensive and brutal conduct wads de- 
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grading to the military character, have been removed frony 
India, and men of more temperate minds, of more decent 
deportment, and with more correct notions of duty, sent to 
replace them. Justice and policy alike dictate the necessity 
of such a measure. 

At Seringapatam, scenes of still greater violence and injus- 
tice, if possible, were displayed; and some blood was shed, by 
the improvident attack of a large body of Seapoys, by a 
detachment of the Mysore cavalry, and some of the King’s 
troops. At length the approaching arrival of the Governor- 
general, which fad been too long protracted, inspired the 
sanguine hope of a speedy accommodation; though a very 
little reflection might have convinced those who entertained it, 
that it was founded on a sandy basis. 

Amidst all the aberrations of the army, however, their 
resentment was limited to one object—the Governor of Madras ; 
their resistance to those orders only which had for their object 
the separation of the European officers from the native troops. 
All other military duty was strictly performed. And to the 
honour of the officers, it must be told, 


** That they concealed from the native soldiery their dissatisfactions 
and their grievances. They knew that an instrument was within 
their reach, which they might have wielded to a severe retribution ; 
but not even during the strongest sway of the vindictive pees did 


they once imagine a measure so fatal to the repose and interests of 


their country.” 


On.the 11th of August, the Governor-general arrived at 
Madras, not, however, as had been fondly expected, as an 
impartial judge, but as a determined supporter of Sir George 
Barlow’s authority. On the 25th of September he published 
his definitive judgment. 


** This piece, objectionable on the score of its unnecessary pro- 
lixity, and the redundance of those common-places with which the 
writer habitually enforces and_ illustrates his matter, centaius also a 
most unbefiiting selection of tupies, calculated to arouse the decaying 
resentments, and the almost dormant passions, which his interposition 
was expected toallay. On this occasion, they were peculiarly ansea- 
sonable ; for his Lordship ought to have remembered, whilst he 
was declaiming on the crimes of those whom he had selected for 
trial, that those crimes remained to be judicially proved ; and that 
it was an unfair mode of influencing the feelings, and biassing the 
understandings, of the Court-Martial, who could not come with equal 
and impartial mids to the trial of prisoners whose guilt had been 
already proclaimed from the seat of authority. But his Lordship not 
only infers the guilt, but anticipates the sentence. For after enume- 
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rating the persons, whom he hands over. to a military tribunalylie 
takes credit for having limited the nuwber of punishments ;-apredi- 
pitate, and by no. means a decorons insinuation, that there was so 
strong a conviction of their guilt in his own bosom, that their (rials and 
their punishments were correlaiive terms. Lest this document should 
not be felt in all its severity by the army, they are tortured with 
panegyrics of Sir George Barlow, expressed in a phrase peculiarly 
tumid and extravagant.” : 


How could Lord Minto thus openly betray a perfect.igno- 
rance of his duty upon such an aweful occasion? How dared 
he thus take adecided part between the accuser.and the accused ? 
How durst he, when declaring his resolution to bring. so many 
officers of approved loyalty and taleuts to. trial, thus»seek to 
prejudice their judges against them, by expressing his convic- 
tion of their guilt, by anticipating their conviction, and by 
prescribing, as it were, their different degrees of punishment ? 
Could, Lord Minto be ignorant that such conduct as this, in 
apy individual, within. the jurisdiction of an English court, 
would be a miscemeanour, subjecting the offender himself te 
a criminal prosecution? And _.if a prosecutor be guilty of a 
criminal act by seeking to bias the jury who is destined to try 
his cause, how much more culpable :nust a man be, holding 
the situation which Lord Minto held at this period, in whose 
breast it rested, whether the objects of prosecution should be 
prosecuted or no, who shouid thus dictate to the military juzy 
and judges, who were to iry the parties, and after the country 
had witnessed the punishment of jurors, on recent trials, for 
daring -to make their own conscience, and not the will of the 
government, the rule of their conduct, and the ground of their 
decision? Lord Minto ought to be told—aye, and tie proudest 
peer of the realm should be told by us, under similar cireum-~- 
stances—that his conduct was highly unconstitutional, andsuch 
as Ought not to be tolerated by men living under the British 
constitution. His pamegyric on Sir George Barlow, too, 
under such eircumstances, was a libel, not only on the ariny, 
but on justice itself. | 


« By asort of ill-timed pleasantry, it (the document) is styled by 
the noble writer, an amnesty. Never was that sacred word more 
outrageously prostituted, than by its applicauon to a dacument, de- 
nounciag. for prosecution and punishment, twenty-one officers, 
opening an investigation vot only into the principal transactions. of 
the mujiny, but all the preceding acts and counsels of the govern. 
ment, and refreshing all the slumbering passions.and discorus. whiels , 
they. had generated. In the selection of these officers,out,of the, 
aggtegate delinquency of their brethren, caprice and fancy and whim 
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seem to have been peculiarly sportive : every maxim of sound policy, 
reason, or judicature, is kept at a most contemptuous distance. « Of- 
fenders and offences are classed, wot according to the degrees of guilt, 
but according to the accidents of personal rank and station. ‘Three 
Officers compose a distinct class of delinquents, liable, as his Lond- 
ship hinted to the courts martial that were to try them, to sentences 
of higher severity than it was in his contemplation to extend to the 
whole number of those who were submitted to trial. Some extra- 
ordinary delicacy restrained the Governor General from dictating, in 
express terms, the punishment of death on the officers comprehended 
in this class. ‘The court-martial, however, could not be unmindful 
that the selection itself implied that such an infliction was meditated, 
and anxiously desired by the government. But on what principles 
are these officers discriminated from the rest of the army? ‘ The 
officers in command of garrisons, or a considerable body of troops, 
will be separated, on the grounds of higher responsibility, from the 
commandants of corps. ‘Lhe former will be subjected, at all events, 
to trial. The latter will be allowed the option of a trial, or dismissa} 
from the service.’ 

** In his discrimination we look in vain for conspicuous guilt ; 
for priority in rebellion ; for greater activity in treason, or for those 
ordinary indications of a criminal mind, without which external acts 
will not warrant a legitimate inference of crime. The distinction 
is made as with the rule and the compass. Ofticcrs whose rank and 
seniority placed them in command of garrisons, and large bodies 
of troops are thrown into this class, by the mere devolution of com- 
mand during this troubled period. Every rule of justice was inverted 
by thisdistinction, As it was abundantly proved at the trials ef these 
gentlemen, the auibority of rauk and station was whelly overborne. 
The commanding officers were studiously kept ignorant of the pro- 
‘ceedings that were going on. Instead of being the leaders of re- 
volt, they vainly sought to interpose, on several occasions, their barely 
nominal authority to its progress; and in many instances, checked 
and retarded, in other instances actually averted and prevented it. 

‘© What were the grave considerations of jurisprudence or policy, 
or common sense, that were present to the mind of his Lordship, 
when he gave his second class of delinquents their option to be tried, 
or.to be dismissed without trial ? The first class was selected for the 
highest punishment, which is death. The others, whose guilt, ac- 
cording to his own principles, was secondary in degree, must have 
been visited with the more lenient penalty of dismission. The al- 
ternative, therefore, of self-dismission, without the chances or the 
benefits of a trial, as might easily have been discerned, would have 
been embraced by none: every one accordingly made his election in 
favour of a trial.” 


Thus as a judge and an arbiter, Lord Minto shone equally 
conspicuous. ‘The court-martial for the trial of these officers 
met at Lingalore on the first of November, It consisted 


i 
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partly of the Company’s officers, who had taken no part in the 
late transactions, and partly of the King’s officers, the latter 
of ‘whom formed the majority. No suspicion of partiality to 
the accused could attach to a court so constituted. For the 
higher offence, designated by Lord Minto, Lieutenant-colonel 
Bell, Major Storey, and Colonel Doveton, were tried. But, 
notwithstanding the hint so humanely given by the Governor- 
general, the two first of these officers were only dismissed the 
service, the latter of them, too, being strongly recommended 
to mercy, and the last, Colonel Doveton, was ‘* most fully and 
honourably acquitted.” 

It may naturally he supposed, that the government of 
Madras, as well as the Governor-general, would not only 
respect the sentence of this legal tribunal, but rejoice to per- 
ceive that the court had found, in the circumstances of the 
cases submitted to their consideration, the most powerful rea- 
sons for inflicting the slightest punishme nt which the law had 
awarded to offences of that description But our readers have 
already heard so much of the outrageous proceedings of that 
government; they have already seen with how little respect 
the sentences of civil tribunals had been treated by them; 
they have already witnessed the oppression exercised on prose- 
cutors and jurymen for discharging a duty which they owed 


to themselves, to justice, and to their country, that nothing of 
a similar nature can now, we are persuaded, excite their sur- 
prise. The Judge-Advocate, who had, on former oceasions, 
appeared in the odious light of a tool and a parasite to Sir 
George Barlow, was now destined to stand forward in a light 
still more odious and exceptionable. 


“* At Madras, where the sentence on Colonel Pell had arrived 
about the 12ih of December, 1809, a sentence awarded after a patient 
trial, and after the Judge- Advocate had been copiously heardin sup- 
port of the charges, and in reply to the defence ; after an intetval 6f 
detiberation that by no means softens the moral character of the’ pfo- 
ceeding, a letter on the 22d of February, in the following year, is 
written by Lieutenant-colonel Leith, tothe Deputy Judge- Advocate 
officiating at the trial, by the direction, as he tells us, of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This Colonel Leith, a mere stranger to the court, 
holding no office in it, and having no official right to interfere with its 
proceedings, after animadverting in low and scurrilous terms on the 
language of the defence, hints to the coart, that * instead of lessen- 
ing the crimes he (the prisoner) was to answer for, it only proved 
more fully the malicious disposition under which he acted, He 
scolds the prisoner for his animadversions on the measures of the 
government, and insists on their being expunged?” 


Hh 2 
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Wretched and miserable parasite! who could swerve so 
widely from the path of duty, to calumniate men more deser¢- 
ing than himself ! 


‘* He calls the attention of the court do the nature of the sentence 
which has been passed on Colonel Bell, and enters into an elaborate 
declamation, in which facts are mutilated to correspond to his rea- 
souings, and reasonings introduced which have no facts to support 
them; all terminating in this mild and sober deduction: ‘* His 
crime, therefore, includes every thing that is treasonable in a subject, 
wicked in a man, or infamous in a soldier.’ Again follow still 
more abusive observations on the defence. The court are roundly 
told, in something more than insinuation, that the officer command- 
ing the army was /ed to have looked for a different kind of judgment ; 
and at last they are reminded that, in two other cases of mutiny, which 
are specified, all the prisoners were capitally cenvicted, and that some 
of them suffered accordingly,” 


This proceeding was worthy any of the public accusers, in 
France, under the sanguinary reigns of Robespierre and Buo- 
naparte ; it was, we suppose, the first time, and we are sure 
it ought to be the: last, that a man, holding a situation under 
the government of any portion of the British dominions, ever 
dared so to degrade a public station, to be insolent in order to 
be inhuman, to interfere without the shadow of a right, or even 


a colourable pretext, for the honourable purpose of inducing, 
in the most irregular, and most unjustifiable manner, an act of 
barbarity, an act which, had it been perpetrated, would have 
placed him in a worse situation than the prisoner, whose con- 
duct he presumed to arraign, in a manner which strongly 
marked the generous feelings of his heart, and the elevated 
.principles of his mind, ‘To render this magnanimous pro- 
ceeding consistent in its parts, the Judge-Advocate’s letter was 
not read in open court, and, consequently, the prisoner had no 
opportunity to detect its falsehoods, if any it contained, or to 
expose its ignorance, if any it exhibited. It was published, 
however, by the upright government of Madras, iz seems. 


«© What could be more adverse to humanity, as wellas law, than 
this daring attempt to turn back the stream of mercy ? Was such an 
attempt ever heard of amongst men trained even to the wildest and 
most imperfect notions of jurisprudence ? The Governor General, 
and the Commander-in-chief, calling to the aid of their own powerful 
influence, the hired sophistries of au advocate, to prevail on a court- 
martial to convert a lenient and merciful sentence into a sentence of 
death! The court, however, with a virtuous firmness, adhered to their 
ene and the blood of this excellent and venerable man was not 
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The same honourable attempt was made to convert the ,dis- 
missal of Major Storey, who had been specially recommended 
to mercy, into a sentence of death ; and to exchange the 
acquittal of Colonel Doveton for a similar sentence!!! 
Fortunately it was treated with the contempt which it deserved. 
And, as if the end and object of this proceeding, and the 
temper and disposition of the government, had not been 
sufliciently manifested ; the moment it was found that the 
court-martial would not become an instrument to gratify the 
sentiment of any man, or set of men, it was dissolved, and 
another appointed to try the rest of the officers. This was a 
most honourable testimony to the just and conscientious con- 
duct of its members ! 

Resolved, however, that Colonel Doveton should. not 
escape, but that power should effect what law could not, the 
Commander-in-chief, in the most arbitrary and illegal manner, 
issued a general order, in which 


** A punishment of no ordinary severity is inflicted on this officer, 
for the very crime from which he had been honourably acquitted by a 
court chosen and appointed by his prosecutors, In this order, the: Com- 
mander-in-chief recommends to government, that Lieutenant Colonel 
Doveton should be removed from the exercise of all military func- 
tions, till the pleasure of the Court of Directors should be taken, 
Conformably to this arrangement, a government order shortly after- 
wards announces the suspension of that officer from his military 
functions,” 


We should be glad to see actions brought in the Court of 
King’s Bench, against the obsequious Commander-in-chief 
who so far forgot his duty as to recommend, and against the 
Governor who inflicted, this arbitrary, unjust, extra-judicial, 
and illegal, punishment,—a punishment that bore no one 
feature of justice, but every symptom of malice and revenge. 

The new court-martial, appointed to try the remaining 

risoners, was constructed in a way which could not leave «a 
shadow of doubt, on the mind of any man, as to the nature of 
the service which it was confidently expected to perform. The 
very Lieutenant Colonel Wilkinson, whose brutal conduct has 
been before noticed, and who was only screened from trial 
himself by the acknowledgement of his guilt by the Governor 
General, who described him as a fit object to be comprehended 
within the amnesty, which could not have been the case,. had 
he not been guilty of conduct which subjected him to punish- 
ment, was appointed President, and as the articles of war 
required two-thirds of the court*te concur in a sentence of 
death, just two-thirds of this court martial were composéd*of 
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his Majesty’s officers. This fact requires no comment. It is 
sufficient of itself to characterize the conduct of the Madras 
government, in the eyes of any man who is not wilfully blind. 
The officers who were to be tried by this court, having wit- 
nessed its composition, and seen that acquittal, however ho- 
nourable, or however decided, could not screen them from 
punishment, wisely accepted ‘the proffered alternative, and 
were voluntarily dismissed from the service ; to which, how- 
ever, they have, most of them, been restored by the Court of 
Directors, who, by that one act, passed a sentence of con- 
demnation on the conduct of their Eastern Governors— 
general and local. 

Mr. Marsh, having thus brought his narrative of these most 
extraordinary transactions to a close, thus sums up the 
principal objects of inculpation,. 


*¢ It will appear, that a stern, unyielding spirit of authority has 
presided over his counsels from his first contemptuous refusal to 
transmit the respectful representations of the army to the Court of 
Directors, in strict conformity to the usage of the service, down to 
the final consummation of that perverse system, the expedient of the 
26th of July, which drove a gallant and heroic army into despair and 
crime ; that this interval was filled up with every thing of odious 
in power, insulting in authority, and foolish in policy ; that military 
Jaws were subverted, and military duty perplexed, by the punish- 
ments of officers for having obeyed the orders of their superiors, those 
punishments inflicted without the slightest forms of inquiry, and 
without any of the. solempnities of trial; that before the army had 
recovered from their first surprise and al ‘rm at these monstrous pro- 
ceedings, a considerable number of their most revered officers* were 
proclaimed to be traitors, as in the tables of a public proscription, and 
sent from India as vagrants, without any trial, and possibly without 
any accusation ; that while writhing with the torture, though still 
patient under the oppression, ibhey were treacherously surprised and 
separated, with every circumstance of disgrace and indignity, from 
the native corps which they commanded; and that this fats il expe- 
dient first drove theminto those excesses, which every good man 
must equally deplore and censure. 

“¢ The most minute inquisition into this mass of discord and tu- 
malt, will not discover any wanderings from the paramount allegiance 
they owed their country. It was the cold, unfeeling temper of Sir 
George Barlow, his personal enmities, capriciously and cruelly in- 
dulged, ; his inflexible and adamantine obstinacy ; his contempt, of 
militarydaw ; -his violation. of military. usage, that arrayed against 
him every feeling:that giows in the heart of man. And it will miti- 
gate the sternest judgment which can be passed upon them, for. their 
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* They have ail been since restored by the Court of Directors. 
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temporary departure from duty and discipline, that, in their most 
perturbed moments, they abstained from seducing the soldiery into 


the participation of their wrongs and resentments, 

«« But if these are not sufficient illustrations of the temper and 
policy of Sir George Barlow, they are amp!y supplied by the transac- 
tions already detailed, amounting to a daring and oppressive inter- 
ference with a court of law. In that part of his administration 
he stands forward the avowed patron of convicted criminals; per- 
verting his authority to the punishment and ruin of men, who had 
been guilty, as he himself specifically admits, of no other offence, 
than the prosecutiou of these criminals in the King’s court of jus- 
tice.” 


In short, in whatever point of view, or under whatever 
aspect, Sir George Barlow’s administration is considered, in 
connection with these transactions, it appears equally weak, 
odious, and oppressive; it exhibits a man, filling a high 
situation, for which he is wholly disqualified by birth, educa- 
tion, and habits, making no rule of justice, no maxims of law, 
no principles of policy, the guide of his public conduct, but 
allowing himself to be carried away by every gale of caprice, 
by every wind of passion. But no disqualifieation of whatever 
nature can exempt a public eflicer from blame or punishment 
for gross violations of duty; though it be certain that a very 
considerable portion of censure must attach to the indivi- 
duals to whom such officer was indebted for his appointment, 
And, on this subject, Mr, Marsh concludes his very able 
dissertation, with some very suitable and appropriate admoni- 
tions, with which we also shall conclude our remarks. 


** The mischiefs, however, which it has been the singalar fortune 
of this gentleman to diffuse so prodigally about him, impart some 
value to the lessons they have bequeathed tous. They give us some 
negative admonition as to the future selection of persons for the sta- 
tion, to which jis incompetency is recorded. To,the Board of Con- 
troul and the Directors they furnish an instructive hint, that for the 
future it will be as well to choose a man, who by nature, cducation, 
and temper, is not absolutely unfit for any trust affecting the happiness 
of any portion of mankind; that the desk of the secretary is not 
the school, where the science of government, or the knowledge of 
mankind, can be profitably studied, and that he who is invested with 
any delegated portion of British authority, is but imperfectly diséi- 
plined to his function, unless he has been nurtured amidst the foreas 
and maxims of the British Constitution. 

“ In this may the very germ of Sir George Barlow's mninhignsitien, 
the original sin of his policy, be discovered. _What could have been 
augured of aman, who had beea trained for a place of almost unli- 
faited power in the trammels of official life; of a man, whose.mora} 


. 
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horizon had been narrowed to the petty sphere of official duty 5 and 
who could have gleaned no more of the art of governing his fellow- 
creatures, than he had collected during the drudgery of his appren- 
ticeship, from the bye-laws of .a trading corporation? The finished 
and graduated doctor of such academies is but an infant in the affairs 
of the world; and, like an infant, arbitrary, peevish, petulant, and 
capricious,” ~ 





The Victim of Intolerance, or the Hermit of Killarney. 4 Ca- 
tholic Tale. By Robert Ferrers, Major in the Royal Ma- 
rines. 12mo. Pp..928. 20s. Gale and Curtis, 1814. 





Tuis tale is evidently written to promote the cause of what is 
absurdly, though designedly and mischievously, termed Catholic 
Emancipation ; and, for this purpose, with the true zeal of a 
disciple of Ienatius, the penal laws which have been long re- 
pealed are made by the author to be productive of every misery 
and of every evil, “ta the hero of the piece. There could be 
but one motive for pourtraying vexations which can no longer 
occur; for depicting evils which have ceased to exist ; but it 
is a motive which we are most unwilling to impute to ‘a man 
who has the honour to bear his Majesty’s commission. The 
book is dedicated to the people of Jreland—to a people whose 
credulity is easily misled, and whose passions are easily inflamed 
—and it contains matter peculiarly caleulated to mislead the 
one and to inflame the other; and having said this, we shall 
leave our readers to form their own opinion of the author’s 
motives and object. 

We could easily expose the weakness of his positions, the 
inaccuracy of his facts, the fallacy of his arguments, and the 
injustice of his conclusions, but, to use a homely French 
adage—Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. There is no error, 
either of style, or of reasoning, which the most superficial 
reader will not easily correct. 

The hero is, most ridiculously, called, the Victim of Into- 
lerance, for, in point of fact, he is the victim of ambition and 
of family pride. He becomes enamoured of a girl, whose 
father is a great politician and a staunch Foxite, and who, 
having lost his only son, whom he destined for prime mimister, 
resolves that the man who marries his daughter shall take 
his name, and enjoy the honours intended for his son. This 
man approves the principles of the hero, and has no objection 
to him as a Papist ; but refuses to let him marry his daughter, 
because he cannot obtain a seat in parliament, and become a 
professed politician. It is, therefore, the pride, -or rather the 
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vanity, of the father that drives the hero mad; for mad he 
becomes, and then acts as a leader of the rebels, after which, 
raving narrowly escaped the gallows, he turns Hermit. 

Whoever has a taste to be gratified by a strange political,, 
parliamentary, and philosophical, medley, may repair to the 
Hermit’s cave. There they will find copious extracts from the 
Parliamentary Debates, on the subject of the war, and of the 
Catholic Question, well seasoned with misrepresentations, and 
with the bitter effusions of party-spirit; and also a long dis- 
quisition on the principia of Newton, intended. to prove the 
existence of a Deity from the Jaws of gravitation. The author 
seems not to be aware that the doctrine of gravitation, as main- 
tained by Newton, has been seriously questioned, and an inge- 
nious attempt made to overturn it ; now, if it were overturned, 
what would become of his triumphant proof of the existence 
ef aGod? Nothing is more silly, nothing more dangerous, 
than to quit a strong guard for a weak one, to defend a cause 
by a weak argument, which may be defended by a train of 
reasoning absolutely irresistible. If the abilities of the pre- 
tended Atheist, who draws forth these arguments from the 
hero, had been equal to his zeal, he would have found very 
little diffieulty in vanquishing his feeble opponent. 

Mr. Pitt’s sentiments on the Catholic Question are grossly 
misrepresented, either through ignorance or design. His 
speech, indeed, previous to the union, is correctly given, 
but the most unwarrantable conclusions are drawn from it. 
The style of this tale is inflated; and some of the amatosy 
descriptions are rather worse than enthusiastic; but we have 
neither space nor inclination to notice all its objectionable 
parts, not the least of which is the notable discovery that the 
Nouvelle Heloise of J. J. Rousseau, instead of being a stimu- 
lus to vice, is an incentive to virtue!!! 

Ca es 

Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. The fifth Edition. 8vo. Pp. 17. 
ls. 6d. Murray, 1814. 

Buonaparte. A Poem. 8vo. Pp. 15, 1s. 6d, Murray, 1814. 

Ode on the Deliverance of Europe. By J. H. Merivalle, Esq. 

Svo. Pp. 12. is. 6d. Murray, 1814. 

















Tus first of these Poems has been universally imputed to the 
noble author of the Corsair, and the imputation has never been 
repelled, If it really be the production of his lordship’s, muse, 
his forbearance to acknowledge it must be ascribed to the 
recent declaration, of his intention to write no more, for some 
years. The present unexpected occasion, however, might 
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fully justify a departure from such intention, without subject- 
ing him to the charge of inconstancy. However men may 
ditter on great political questions, or upon matters of internal 
economy, no difference of opinion it is conceived, can subsist, 
among those who are friendly to civil liberty, and to the best 
interests of society, on the downfall of one of the most odious 
tyrants that ever disgraced human nature. The poet has been 
particularly happy in his selection of a motto for his ode. 


‘© The Emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the Senate, by the 
Italians, and by the Provincials of Gau/; bis moral virtues, and 
military talents, were loudly celebrated ; and those who derived any 
private benefit from his government, announced in prophetic strains 


the restoration of public felicity. 
* Bo * % 3K a & 


2, # *: # * %* 
«* By this shameful abdication, he protracted his life a few years, 


in a very ambiguous state, between an Emperor and an Exile, ti]l——- 
** Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Vol. V1. p, 220. 


Surely we may say, with justice, to Buonaparte, mutato 
nomine, de te fabula narratur. Never was a motto more ap- 
propriate ; it would almost seem to have been written in the 
spirit of anticipation, with reference to the present times, 
instead of being the language of History, describing past 
events. The ode opens with a spirited apostrophe to its 


immediate object. 


‘¢ "Tis done—but yesterday a King ! 
And arm’d with Kings to strive— 

And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject—yet alive ! 

Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones, 
And can ‘he thus survive ? 

Since he, miscalled the morning star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fall’a so far. 
* # ® * * 
* * * * * 
‘* The Desolator desolate ! 
‘The victor overthrown ? 
The arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own ! 
Ts it some yet imperial hope 
That with such change ean calmly cope ? 
Or dread of death alone? 
To die a prince—or live a slave— 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave !" 
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This keenness of sarcasm, and this vein of frony, are 
admirable ! And yet there are miscreants still in France to 
exclaim Vive L’Empereur! Aye, and there are still greater 
misereants in this country to deplore his downfall, and to sigh 
for his restoration ! We wish that the stanzas we have quoted 
were translated into every living language, and circulated over 
the whole continent of Europe. How will the slaves of France, 
and the crowned minions of the tyrant, shrink beneath the 
poet's lash. 


«* And earth has spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own ! 

And monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a throne ! 

Fair freedom ! we may hoid thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humbiest guise have shown. 

Ob ! ne'er my tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to Jure mankind ! 


«* Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain— 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every strain— 

If thou hadst died as honour dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 

But who would soar the solar height, 

To set in such a starless night ?” 


The poet has well-pointed the moral of his tale, in drawing 
an useful inference from the degrading fate of cowardly ambi- 
tion * fallen from its high estate.” Having thus descanted on 
his fall, and its effects, he tells the guilty exile to hasten to his 
drear abode. 

** Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 
And gaze upon the sea ; 
That element may meet thy smile, 
It ne’er was ruled by thee ! 
Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That earth is now as free ! 
That Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
‘Transferred his bye-word to thy brow.” 


The two last stanzas (particularly the last) want simplicity 
and perspicuity. The mixed allusion to sacred and profane 
History,to Prometheus and to Satan, is not consistent with that 
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classical taste which marks the rest of the ode, -which is 
creditable to the author’s talents and principles. 

The next ‘* Poem” before us, bearing the comprehensive 
title “ Buonaparte,” for, though but a single word, that werd 
speaks volumes, is composed in heroic verse, and displays the 
same patriotic spirit which marks the “ Ode.” Jt opens with 
a reference to Buonaparte’s declaration, a short time previous 
to his dethronement, that he never would consent to fill an 
humbled throne. Then, reflecting on the events which have 
so rapidly passed, since that declaration was made, the bard 
comes to contemplate the present wonderful, and providential 
change. 


“Yes! Yes! ‘tis come—the great, the wond’rous, day } 
The gloom of years at once has pass’d away ! 
No gradual dawn unveils th’ auspicieus light ; 
But noontide splendours burst upon the sight : 
The shock so instant, and so full the blaze, 
Joy wakes not yet, and man can only gaze.— 
But, lo! beneath that blaze what glories rise ! 
What gorgeous fabrics climb the glowing skies ! 
See, empires, late in smoking ruins spread, 
Start from the dust, and lift the towery head ! 
See, thrones, no more with bloed of kings besmeared, 
Shine in new pomp, triumphant and revered ! 
Around, in crowding ranks, the nations kneel : 
Victors and vanquished burn with kindred zeal. 
There, as im grateful praise they reverent bend, 
See, from mid heaven the dove of peace descend ! 
Soft from her hovering wings, and olive wreath, 
Fall drops of healing on the hosts beneath. 
And, hark ! a voice of more than mortal sound, 
Wafts the glad tidings of deliverance round. 
Oppression wide unfolds each ponderous gate, 
In dubious joy th’ unfettered victims wait ; 
Exulting commerce spreads her every sail ; 
Justice aloft extends the golden scale ; 
The peaceful arts their ancient cares resume, 
And wasted realms with fresh luxuriance bloom. 
But he—so late the world’s unconquer’d lord, 
By monarchs dreaded, and by crowds adored, 
Where, where is he—the wonder of his age ! 
The brave ! the great! the hero! and the sage ! 
‘What proud achievement graced his closing doom ! 
What heaps of slain attest the warriors tomb !” 


This. apostrophe is followed by another addressed to the 
heroes of old, between whom, and the mock-hero of Elba, 
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a contrast is exhibited. A tribute of justice is next paid to 
the allied monarchs, who shared in all the dangers of the 
field, and who conquered but to save! From them the bard 
returns to his principal ‘ personage.’ 


‘© Go, then, poor breathing monument of shame ! 
Immortal infamy shail be thy fame ! 
Live—while thou canst ; the muse recalls her pray’r ; 
Thy fate she seeks not ; ’tis beneath her care. 
‘Too mean for vengeance, and for fear too low, 
To thy loneisle, and cheerless mansion, go ! 
Yet think what dire attendants wait thee there : 
Terror, Remorse, Derision, and Despair. 
The veriest wretch, by chance compassion fed, 
No mud-built roof to shade his weary head, 
Shall pass thee by with look of conscious pride, 
And laugh to scorn th’ unsceptred homicide. 
Another race, ere long, shall vainly seek 
In thy wan beamless eye, and faded cheek, 
One trace of him whose fiery spirit pour’d 
From realm to realm the deluge of the sword.” 


Thus for one bard that sang the praises of this man, there 
now spring a dozen to record his infamy. Fertunately for the 


fame of this country, it never produced more than one bard 
whose muse was prostituted to so base a purpose; and her 
abortion was duly castigated in one of our early volumes. 
The following compliment to the French emigrants, who pre- 
served their loyalty and their faith, amidst scenes of unex- 
ampled distress, is richly deserved. 


** Ye, too, much injured band! whose dateous love 
Not death could daunt, nor years of exile move; 
Ijlustrious remnant of the faithful few ! 

Take the high meed to suffering patience due : 

Let glory’s truinp with loudest note proclaim, 

Each secret act, and long-neglected name ; 

O'er earth's wide bounds the welcome blast shall roll, 
And time record it in bis deathless scroll,” 


Nor among those to whom pratse is justly due, does the 
bard forget his native land---a land raised by high-spirited 
perseverance, by magnanimous disinteresteduess, by every 
quality which ennobles nations and dignifies thrones, to a 
prouder pre-eminence of fame, than modern history records. 


«© But thou, blest land, whom grateful foes revere, 
First in the saered cause, to virtue dear ! 
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Thou ark of safety in the shoreless sea, 

With what fond rapture turns my soul to thee, 
Friend of th’ oppressed ! thou world’s palladium, says 
What peerless guerdon shall thy toils repay ? 

Not faroe—for bankrupt fame can yield no more ; 
And wealth and liberty were thine before. 

But love unstrained, and many a-cheek bedewed 
With the pure tear of speechless gratitude. 

The proud remembrance of surmounted ills ; 

The heart at others’ bliss that notty thrills. 

The sense of pow’r well us’d, and conscious worth, 
These are thy joys, and of celestial birth !” 


These are good lines, written with feeling and with spirit. 
The benevolent muse, at the close of her song, wishes to find 
an excuse for dropping a generous tear even on the fate of 
Buonaparte ; but h onestly confesses that suchan excuse is not 
to be found. 


‘¢ Vainly she strives, with curious search, to find 
One spot less curst, less hateful in thy mind ; 
There al/ is evil, and unlovely waste, 

By nature branded and by power debased ; 
Fruitful of wrong, and mischievously wise, 
Grov'ling in dust. yet grasping at the skies,” 


It may, assuredly, be asserted, without any violation of cane 
dour, that the life of Na poleone ‘Buonaparte has been perfectly 
consistent, one regular, uniform, unremitting scene of crime. 


Nulla virtute redemptum. 


And yet this man was called Great ; he who never performed 
one virtuous, one generous action; whose mind never har- 
boured one elevated sentiment ! 

Mr. Merivalle’s ode, the last of the leyal trio issuing from 
the prolific press of Mr. Murray, pro} tifie in splendid and in 
useful wotks, honourable to the literature and to the genius of 
the age, is entitled toas mach praise for its spirit as either of 
the preceding poems noticed in this article, though, perhaps, 
inferior in genius to that ascribed to Lord Byron. We shall 
select, as a fair specimen of his productions, his apostrophe 
to the spirits of those departed statesmen, especially to that of 
the ever to be Jamented Wiiriam Prrr, who resolutely opposed 
the revolutionary torrent. which threatened to overwhelm all 
civilized states. 

“« Ye tenants of the grave, 
Whom uascen wisdom gave 
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To watch the shapeless mist o'er earth extending, 
Yet wiil’d to snatch away, 7 
Before the appointed day 
Of light renewed, and clouds and darkness ending, 
Oh ! might ye now permitted rise, 
Cast o’er this wondrous scene your unobstructed eyes. 
And gay, Ob, thou whose might, 
Bulwark of England's right ; 
Stood forth the might of Chatham's lordly son : 
Thou on whose burning tongue, 
Truth, peace, and freedom hung.” 
When freedom’s latest sand had almost run ;— 
To the deliver’d world declare 
hat each hath seen fulalled his latest, earliest, prayer !" 


Oh ! indeed, that the spiritsof Burke, Windham, and Pitt. 
were permitted to visit this world, and to witness the present 
most auspicious moment, which their enlightened minds, and 
generous labours, so much contributed to produce! Happy, 
supremely happy, were they allowed to partake of mortal feelings, 
would they be, on contemplating the scene before them, on 
seeing all their expectations answered, all their wishes crowned, 
and all their hopes fulfilled !—We shall extract the last stanza 
of this ode, and then, with thanks for their patriotic efforts, 
bid adieu to the poetical trio. 


** Vaunting ambition ! mourn 
Thy bloody laurels torn, 
And ravished from thy grasp the sin-earned prize ; 
Or, if thy meteor fame 
Yet wins the fool's acclaim, 
Let him behold thee yok’d with cowardice,— 
_ Then pass with a disdainful smile, 
The blasted scorn’d poor man of Elba’s rocky isle.* 


STO 
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Letter from Sir Philip Francis, Knight of the most Honourable 
order of the Bath, to Earl Grey. 8vo. Pp. 27. Ridgway, 1814. 


Tne first part of this letter really induced us to suppose, that 
this good Knight of the Bath was in his dotage, and had 
totally lost one of his faculties, at least, his memory. We pass 
over the mataphysical observations on the censorial, power of 
the press, and the right of opinion to controul power. Weare 
not disposed to dispute these points with him ; we proceed to 
more tangible, and less equivocal, matter. The Knight 





* «The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.”=-Bride of Abydos, 
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reminds the peer of the happy period of their political inter- 
course, March, 1798, when they—* drank pure wine together,” 
and when—* i was not superannuated ;” so that our readers 
will perceive that we were not very far from the mark when we 
conceived Sir Philip to be in his dotage. But other circum- 
stances marked this auspicious period, in the eyes of this 
hoary politician ; he and his colleague then “ cared but little 
by what majorities the nation was betrayed, or how many felons 
were acquitted by their peers.’ Were are two assertions, which, 
though put negatively, are sufficiently direct to call for distinct 
notice, and suiiciently false to require a flat contradiction. 
The great crimes committed by the majorities of that day, in 
the eyes of Sir Francis, was the firm barrier which they 
interposed to the attempts of the opposition to betray the 
nation ; for those majorities, he must bear to be told, by the 
steadiness of their perseverance, paved the way for that happy 
state of things which, it has pleased Providence, that we should 
live to witness. As to the Jelons acquitted by their peers ; 
we know of none who were stigmatized as acquitted felons, but 
certain reforming worthies who were tried at the Old Bailey, 
and who were warmly patronized by all the leaders of the 
opposition of that day. Governor Hastings had, indeed, been 
acquitted, and honourably acquitted, some time before ; but, 

though Sir hilip’s sense of delicacy did not restrain his eager 
desire to become one of the ostensible prosecutors and accusers 
of a man with whom he had hada personal quarrel, which had 
terminated in a duel, nor even prevented him from dividing the 
House of Commons on the question, we cannot suspect him of 
carrying his animosity so far against his ancient enemy, as to 
apply so vulgar and so inappropriate an appellation to him. To 
whom then he does mean to apply it, we must leave him to 
explain. He gces on to remark, still in reference to the same 
period, 

«* In England and Scotland, the general disposition of the people 
may be fairly judged of by the means, which are said to be necessary 
to.counteract it; an immense standing army, barracks in ev ery part 
of the country, the Bill of Rights suspended, and in fact a military 
government.” 

When we consider the strength of the enemy which we had 
to encounter, and the extent and magnitude of our operations, 
the immensity of our standing army, as it is foolishly and falsely 
denominated, may be easily accounted for, without any reference 
to the disposition of the people. As to the suspension of the 
Bill of Rights, by which, we suppose, is meant the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, it was a measure by no means 
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unprecedented, and certainly necessary : and though it did not 
shew, as artfully and wickedly asserted, ihe general disposi- 
tion of the people, it certainly manifested the existence of a 
disaffected spirit in a portion of the community, for the 
suppression of which extraordinary measures were requisites 
It was at this precise period, be it remembered, that the 
rebellion in Ireland broke out, to which country Sir Philip has 
found it convenient not to refer. 4 military government must 
signify a government either established or supported, by the 
sword, or both ;—a government, in which all the public offices 
are filled—as recently in France---by the military. ‘That 
Great Britain was not, either at the period alluded to, or at 
any other period in modern times, a military government, 
either in form or in effect, or in any of the senses here affixed 
to a military government, is a fact so notorious as to need no 
proof, and so certain as not to be overturned by the ipse dixit 
of an old querulous, wrangling, discontented, politician. 

The surrender of Norway to Sw eden is termed, by Sir Philip, 
an limine, a * flagitious” project,’ > but to this we shall attend 
presently. We have to notice some preliminary statements. 
In the boldness of his zeal, he refers to some characters, who 
have been connected with the government of the country, and 
audaciously says---** Their true character and merits are 
already on record, and shall be kept in preservation, like reptiles 
ti spirits, for the wonder of posterity.” He then quotes 
Sheridan who, we know not on what occasion, said---* It is not 
possible ; you might as well exptrt a serpent to take the direc- 
tion of an arrow.” Now, standing thus by itself, the observas 
tion has no earthly meaning, yet this sapient commentator 


adds, ** That spee ‘ch would have made him immortal, if, as he 
ought to have done,he had died at the end of it, decurru descene lens 
teutonico.” If poor Sir Philip would descend, not from his 


Teutonic car, but from the literary stilts which he has mounted, 
so as to become intelligible, we should have heen able to 
appreciate his remarks. Who the “ reptiles in spirits” are, we 
know not; but, as the Knight is fond of this kind o f preserva- 
tive, he sail probably order his own body to be embalmed for 
the benefit of posterity. Why Mr. Sheridan “ ought to have 
died” when he had finished his speech, or when he made this 
which should have been his dying speech, we are wholly at a loss 
to conje¢ ture, 

Sir Philip now takes a bird’s eye view of the war, not in 
imitation of his friend Erskine, tracing its gauses and conse- 
quences, but :o substitute his own misrepresentations for facts. 
He begins by boldly stating that the war of 1793 was resolved 
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on long before it was declared, meaning, by this country ; he 
then observes— 


«© The original war itself was professedly undertaken—with what 
sincerity it would now be superfluous to inquire—for the avowed pre- 
dominant purpose of resisting the propagation of French principles, 
destructive of all order and society, to support the cause of morality 
and religion, and, above all things, to assert the hereditary right of 
succession in every country, where a royal government had been 
established, and in any family, which might happen to have been long 
in possession of the crown.” 


Now all this is told as gravely as if it were really matter of 
fact, whereas it is any thing but truth. ‘To overthrow the 
whole of this flimsy fabric, it is only necessary to remind our 
readers of one plain fact, which they may verify by a reference 
to any of the public papers of the day ; namely, that the war 
was not undertaken by us at all, but was declared against us 
by France, and on the very day appointed by a French General 
to open a friendly conference on the subject of negotiation 
with the British ambassador at the Hague. Consequently, it 
neither was, nor could have been, £ resolved on long before i 
was declared,’ by this country. On our part it was a war 
purely defensive, and, therefore, both just and necessary ; and 
‘the avowed predominant purpose’ for which he would have 
his readers believe the war was undertaken, did not exist at 
the time, though certainly the war was rendered by the French, 
essentially, a war of princip/es, though not for the universal 
assertion of that hereditary right which he has falsely imputed 
toit. He proceeds in the same style of loose declamation : 


** It was a pious crusade against republicans, usurpers, democrats, 
and regicides, past. present, and tocome. ‘The war has lasted so long, 
that these pretences, whetber real or not, are very little known or 
remembered. Young men may have heard such things talked of, 
when they were children. Old men have but a feeble memory, when 
they have any.” (The superannuated knight has afforded us a notable 
illustration of this truth!) ‘ Im the intermediate stages of life, I 
see nothing but indifference. Their knowledge of what happened 
twenty years ago is imperfect, and, as to what may happen hereafter, 
the universal panacea is to banish care at all events. How strictly 
and how long the avowed principles and objects of the war were 
adhered to, may be sufficiently collected from a few of the inconsisten- 
cies which soon occurred in the conduct of it, and which showed how 
little the consequences of engaging in a voluntary war, without neces- 
sity or veason, and still less its possible duration, had been previously 
considered, Mr. Pitt, as I believe, had persuaded himself, or been 
persvaded by others, that it would be successfully concluded in one 
campaign.” 
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It would be the extreme of cowardice to enter.the lists, in» 
an historical combat, with an old man who has avov vedly 
“* but a feeble memory” if he have any ; but false assertions 
must not be suffered to pass without contradiction. Once 
more, then, we say, the war was not a voluntary war, without 
necessity or reason, since it was a war declared by the French 
against us, and, it will scarcely be contended, that it was not 
reasonable or not necessary, to defend ourse Ives against the 
attac -ks of an enemy. ‘The consequences of the war had not 
only been. considered, but predicted by Mr. Pitt himself, who 
expressed his conviction that the example of England would 
prove the safety of Europe ;—and it-has so proved; such have 
been the consequences of the war, that not only its real 
objects, but even the objects imputed to it by Sir P. F. himself, 
have been accomplis! ied. Mr. Pitt’s alledged persuasion of 
its speedy termination was unknown, we believe, to any one 
but the Knight, and assuredly to Mr. Pitt himself. ‘There 
was a period, indeed, when a single campaign might have 
terminated the contest, in the same way in which it has_ now 
been terminated, by the conquest of the capital. The present 
Lord Liverpool was ridiculed by all the opposition, and by 
all the jacobinical prints in the country, for what was termed 
the Quixotic notion of a march to Paris. That march, how- 
ever, was as. practicable then, as it has proved to be now. 
The allied armies, it is true, were less numerous, but their 
relative force to that of the French was to the full as superior 
at that moment, as in 1814. All doubt, therefore, on the 
subject is, happily, at an end ; the march to Paris is no longer 
a matter of political speculation, but an historical fact. And 
when the Prussian and Austrian armies, commanded by the 
Duke of Brunswick, first entered the plains of Champagne, 
had the same unity of object, the same cordial co- operation, 
subsisted, as have subsisted since, the same result might have 
been produced. It follows, then, that had the persussion 
which the Knight ascribes to Mr. Pitt, been really entertained 
by that statesman, which it never was, it would not have been 
so chimerical or so groundless as he, judging, as all shallow 
politicians are too apt to do, solely by the event, evidently 
supposes it to have been. 

Having laid down his own data, and imputed his own 
objects to the war, he, by no great exertion of either talent 
or ingenuity, proceeds to state—for he does not descend to 
argue a single point—that all subsequent negotiations with 
the French government amounted to an abandonment of prin- 
ciple, and a dereliction of the origipval objects of the war. 

ti 2 
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Without meaning to contest this point with him, we shall 
simply observe, that it might have occurred to this hoary poli- 
tician, that the incessant clamours raised by the party of 
which he was, though not an inactive, a most insignificant, 
and even impotent, “member, for his opinion was despised 
whenever offered, and as to influence he had no one requisite 
to command it, might render it prudent, and even necessary, 
in a wise and discreet minister, to convince the public of the 
ignorance or the falsehood of those, who daily asserted, that 
_ peace might be instantly made, on fair and honourable terms, 
with the French regicides, by opening negotiations for the pur- 
pose of bringing those assertions to the test. The attempt, 
itis known, was made and failed ; and it well becomes, truly, 
those wretched partisans, those degraded politicians, those 
detected and derided prophets, who constantly urged the 
necessity of the attempt, to censure his Majesty’s ministers 
fér making it ! 

The Knight is so little accustomed to plain-dealing, that 
he cannot state a single fact, without. misrepresenting or 
perverting it, in some way or other. ‘Thus, having mentioned 
the peace of Amiens, concluded in 1802, he goes on tosay. 
“'In 1803, that peace was discarded, and the same war 
rénewed on its original terms, for the security and defence of 
morality and religion.” We appeal to our readers whether a 
fact of this nature was ever more grossly misrepresented. 
Never, indeed, was the word discarded so applied by any writer. 
The truth is, he wanted to throw the whole blame of this 
rupture, with the true spirit of modern patriotism, on his 
own counrry ; but his feelings, possibly, were a little awkward 
on the occasion, and, therefore, he had recourse to an ambi- 
guous expression, which, he thought, might escape observation. 
‘Lo diseard, however, is to perform a voluntary act, an act, op- 
tional with the party performing it, to cause, perform, or to 
omit; if the peace, therefore, "hy adopt his. own jargon, were 
actually discarded by us, we voluntarily renewed the war, which 
we need not have renewed if we had not chosen. Now, when 
the’question is thus simply stated, it necessarily involves the 
British ‘cabinet in great criminality, for to plunge the nation 
into a war which might have been awarded without a sacrifice 
of honour, of principle, of interest, or of security --- all 
which must necessarily be understood where the act of going 
to war is made the. ground of an accusation against any coun- 
try, as is the case here, is to incur the most fearful responsi- 
bility which can possibly attach to men in their civil capacities, 
under any circumstances ; nay, is to be guilty of as greata 
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crime as men can commit. The question, then, reverts to 
this point; was the renewal of war, in 1803, a necessary act 
for the security and interests of this country, or was it not ? 
This old man’s memory is so conveniently feeble, that he had 
probably forgotten the scandalous invasion, by Buonaparte, 
of the rights and liberties of independent nations, during the 
existence of that hollow-armed truce, fancifully denominated 
the peace of Amiens. But though, in his old age, he betrays 
the most acute sensibility to the political sufferings of any 
country which is to be taken from the allies of France, he 
never manifested, during the whole of his political career, ‘the 
smallest regard for the rights or the happiness of any people 
who have been sacrificed to the ambition of Buonaparte. It 
would have been but fair, but honest in him, in his cursory 
review of ministerial crimes, to state the groundson which he 
has presumed to attach censure to the government for the re- 
newal of war in 1803. But he knew, from experience, that 
it is both safer and easier, on such occasions, to deal in asser- 
tions, than to have recourse to proofs. Treacherous, or rather 
accommodating, as his memory is, he could not have forgotten 
the great sacrifices which the ministers of that day had made 
for the attainment of peace ; that, so desirous were they 
that it should prove durable, and so convinced were they of its 
durability, that the First Lord of the Admiralty, a man de- 
servedly dear to Sir Philip and his friends, not only abandoned 
all the contracts which had been made for naval stores of eve 
description, but disposed of every thing in the dock-yards, so, 
at least, as to leave them in a state of destitution, wholly 
unexampled in our naval history. Prosecutions, too, were 
threatened, and actually commenced, against public writers, 
for the novel offence of pourtraying the character of Napoleone 
Buonaparte in the colours of truth. These, and other facts, 
fresh in the recollection of all who chuse to remember them, 
supply the most unequivocal proofs that can be exhibited, not 
merely of the sincerity of ministers in making peace, but of 
their firm and fixed resolution to maintain it. Those minis- 
ters, then, cannot be said to have discarded the peace, in 1803, 
(in the only sense which can be affixed to the term) without) a 
violation of truth. 

Equally loose and incorrect, too, is Sir P. in characteriz- 
ing this new war. He boldly asserts, that “the same war 
was renewed on its original terms, for the security .of morality 
and religion.” He knew this to be false at the time he made the 
assertion ; for he knew that by acknowledging the new French 
government, the Cabinet had abandoned what he (Sir Philip) 
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had stated to have been one of the leading original terms or 
objects of this war: nay, according to him, the prominent, the 
paramount object of the war, superior to the cause of morality 
and religion, namely, “above all, to assert the hereditary right 
of succession in every country where a royal government had 
been established, and in any family which might happen to 
have been long in possession of the crown.” The trath 1S, 
that the war had now become (though, in our opinion, it 
ought never to have so become) a war of an ordinary nature, 
though attended with extraordinary circumstances. All ob- 
_Stacles to negotiation, on account of the change of govern- 
ment in France, had been removed, and peace had been con- 
cluded, and would be concluded again, upon the same terms 
as were usual between contending nations, and witheut any 
reference to the new state of things. The war, therefore, was 
not renewed on its original terms, and the knight knew the 
fact. 

But he has introduced the words morality and religion, in 
the last instance, for the sole purpose of indulging a sneer at 
the government for their attack on the Danish capital, and their 
capture of the Danish fleet. For the convenience of his own 
argument, he chuses to describe Denmark as a “ neutral 
power, but at all times the friend and ally of this country. 
Now it happens to be very well known, that this, so far from 
being a correct description of Denmark, is at direct variance 
with the fact. For Denmark had been the close and intimate 
ally of the French Regicides, from Robespierre to Buona- 
parte, and was so closely linked with the latter, at the period 
in question, that the king of Denmark had actually engaged to 
deliver up his fleettothe French to be employed, hostilely, against 
this country. ‘There is, indeed, scarcely a power in Enrope, 
whose conduct has been more rep rehensible, and more inimical 
to the interests of Great Britain, than that of Denmark. 


‘* When this execrable act was accomplished, one would think we 
had done enough to prove our zeal im the cause of morality and 
religion, But the yearnings and cravings of such piety as ous, are 
not so easily satisfied. Something yet remained to be done éo last 
the name of England, and to hold up to the everlasting scorn and 
detestation of mankind, those base pretences, which were said to con- 
stitute the character of a just and necessary war.” 


That something which was thus to blast the name of his 
native country, and to consign her to eternal infamy, was the 
part which .her government has taken in the treaty between 
Russia and Sweden, for securing the cession of. Norway by 
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Denmark. But he prefaces his discussion of this topic, with 
a few remarks that call for previous, and particular, notice. 


** In the year 1810, the then reigning hereditary king of Sweden 
was dethroned and banished. In truth, it was an act of absolute 
indispensable necessity, and ought to have been done much sooner. 
It saved Sweden, however, from utter destruction, which his mad- 
ness and vanity would soon have accomplished.” 


The presumption of this public accuser of crowned heads and 
cabinet ministers, is intolerable ; for he takes it for granted that 
his assertions are to be received as facts without the smallest 
attempt at the production of proofs to support them. We 
deny his assertion, that the dethronement of the king of Swe- 
den was an act of necessity; we deny that it saved Sweden 
from destruction, and we dare him to the proof. It becomes, 
truly, this vain, arrogant, and superficial old man, who has 
never rendered the smallest service to his country, in the 
course of a long life, to tax an unhappy prince with madness 
and vanity. He has not had the candour to state his real 
objection to the monarch ; it is pretty evident that the ground 
of his hatred to that king of Sweden, was his known enmity to 
the regicidal government of France ; his noted abhorrence of 
the wretches who had dethroned their innocent sovereign, and 
brought him to the scaffold. Hinc, we, hinc, lachryme, But 
his cowardly calumnies on this prince do not finish here. 


“‘ He would fain have passed, if he could do so without danger, 
for another Charles the Twelfth, with the omission of a single ingre- 
dient only in the composition of the original, viz. persona! courage. 
His uncle was nominated king, and one of the satellites of Baona- 
parte, established by the king, and the states-general of bis kingdom, 
to le his successor, who, since that time, has had ihe title of Crowa 


Prince.” 


Sir Philip Francis is the first man who ever presumed to call 
in question the personal courage of the late lawful king of 
Sweden. He had several opportunities for the display of nis 
courage, and the testimony of those who witnessed his conduct 
sufficiently proved that such opportunities were eagerly 
embraced. Indeed, he was a man of great gallantr ry, he might 
possibly have some romantic notions of honour, but though 
his magnanimity never betrayed him into a duel, it pre served 
him from the disgrace of seeking to become the public pro- 
secutor of his personal enemy; a disgrace which it would 
have been well for his accuser to escape. But there is some- 
thing singularly curious in the construction of the moral 
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feelings of Sir Philip Francis. He can contemplate with 


the most stoical apathy, avith the most heroic firmness, a king 
aud a nephew, deprived of his hereditary rights, dignity, station, 

property, and throne, by a subject, and an uncle; by one w ie 
had been specially entrusted with his education and ‘guardian- 
ship, by his murdered father, on his death-bed. Lf there are not 
circumstances in this transaction to excite the compassion, and 
to rouse the indignation, cf virtuous minds, we must have very 
much mistaken the nature and character of moral actions, and 
moral feelings. For our part, we have ever been accustomed 
to consider this deed as one of the foulest stains to be found 
in the history of Sweden. And, that scorn and detestation, 
which the author so readily indulges for his native country, we 
feel for the coid calculating creature of a party, who can record 
such a transaction as this, not only without an expression of 
the smallest disapprobation or concern, but even with exulta- 
tion and applause.” But we have not yet done with the 
subject. 


‘¢ ‘Whether the selection of this person was judicious or not, is no 
affair of our ours. The Swedes exercised their right to dethrone and 
appoimt, and as to other nations, the fact is a precedent, especially 
since it has been sanctioned by the hear(felié approbation and concurs 
rence of all the crowned heads and hereditary monarchies of Europe.” 


Here Sir P. F. has avowed himself the rival of Buonaparte, 
the child and champion of Jacobinism ; for what did the Jaco- 
bins, the Rubespierexns, the Maratists, and the Painites con- 
tend for, a the right of subjects to dethrone their sovereign 
whelniver 1ey pleased, and to appoint another in his stead! 
And this, he offspring of the most common and vulgar under- 
standing, is the a doption of a grave, antiquated, politician, 
grown grey in the service of party; such is the result of the 
profound reveries, of the political lucubrations of Sir Philip 
Francis, Knight. He has studied and has acted, in Asia and 
in Europe, only to steal a Jeaf or two out of the productions of 
Thomas Paine, and the French code of Jacobinism ! And this 
is the reformer of our political morals! The accuser general of 
kings and statesmen!) Where, or in what bool tg or what law, 
sacred or profane, (except in the publications just referred to) 
did the knight discot er this boasted righ ht of dethron 
appoint tenent 1 ? It isa right ¢ comp atible with no form of 
government; and the exercise of which is aK by 
gion. ‘The Duke of Sudermania and the states of Swed 
substituted physica! power for political and moral rig 
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wise logician starts up to prove the existence of the right fr 
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the exercise of the power. He might defend a highwayman, 
or an assassin, on precisely the same principles, It is some- 
what late to broach this doctrine ; it has been already asserted, 
tried, and condemned, in the face of Europe. Not content 
with a petitio principu, he draws another false conclusion from 
his premises ; for, though he. tells us what the Swedes have 

done * is no affair of ours,” that is, no affair of any foreign 
power, yet, with a puerile consistency that cannot be too 
much admired, he concludes, that the deposal of the King of 
Sweden isa precedent for all other nations, because those 
nations did not oppose that with which, according to him, they 
had no concern whatever, and acquiesced in what they had no 
right to prevent! After these preliminary: observations, which 
render his folly, his igt lorance, and his dot ge, indisputable, 

he comes, at last, to the question of the cession of Norway 
to Sw eden. 

This man, whose religious and moral feelings were not ws 
the least offended by the deposal of a king by a sub‘ect, by th 
seizure of a nephew’s throne, and property, by an uncle, now 
insists that the treaty by which the possession of Norway was 
secured to Sweden, was “ in its nature, and by every principle 
of morals and religion, which ought to bind mankind, void ab 
milio,’’ and he distinctly calls it a “ FELONY.” Now, when it 
is considered, that the parties to this treaty were the E mperor 
of Rassia and the King of Sweden, and that the King of 
England had afterwards become a party to it; and that all 
parties in afelony are, unquestionably, felons, we are not a little 
surprised at an attack, which we should scarcely have expected 
to proceed from the pen of any man, except that of the late 
Thomas Paine, or the no less celebrated, Joe] Barlow, the 
worthy representative of citizen Madison. We. wonder; 
however, that the peculiar claim which the hing of Sweden 
(late Duke of Sudermania) had to the affection, favour, and 
protection of this volunteer champion of the right of deposal 
did not screen him, at least, from this charge of felony. But 
whoever opposed Buonapar te, and whatever tended to defeat his 
views » appear to excite the unqualified and uurestrained rage 
of Sir] Philip Francis. 

Because England consented to assist, with a naval force, 
the fleets of Sweden and Russia, in their attempt to secure 
Norway, the author soundly asserts, that she (England) had 
‘no conscience, no sense of justice or honour.” but he stu~ 
diously keeps out of sight the real situation of Lurope, and 
the circumstances of the combined powers, at the time when 
this treaty was concluded; a situation and circumstances 
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which gave rise to the treaty, and which, considered as a ques- 
tion of policy, justified its conditions. Admitting it to be an 
evil—and we’ are by no means disposed to defend the abstract 
right of transferring a people, without their knowledge and 
consent, from one sovereign to another—was it, or was it not, 
to be submitted to for the avoidance of a still greater evil ? 
If it were the only means of securing the co-operation of 
Sweden inthe grand coalition for restoring the independence 
of Europe, and for the emancipation of enslaved nations from 
the oppressive tyranny of Napoleone Buonaparte ; and if such 
co-operation were necessary for the accomplishment of the 
object, it may surely be defended, even on the ground of 
political morality; because, putting it in the worst point of 
view, it is unquestionably better for the general good, that one 
nation should be enslaved, than that many should remain in a 
State of slayery. But we do not mean to concede the point, 
that the Norwegians will be enslaved by becoming subjects of 
Sweden. So far from’it, that they are positive slaves under 
the king of Denmark, whose will is law, within the whole 
range of his dominions; and the king of Sweden has offered 
to them a free constitution. 

The author has recourse to much miserable sophistry, in 
order to maintain that Denmark is not at war with the allied 
powers; as if aware of the inference to be drawn from the 
fact of the parties being at war. Now the truth is, that what- 
ever the case may be, with respect to England, Russia and 
Sweden are undoubtedly at war with Denmark, whose conti- 
nental dominions their armies have been directed to subdue. 
And there can be no doubt of the right of one power who is 
at war with another, to conquer any part of his dominions. 
The Swedes and Russians, then, have a right to conquer 
Norway ; and if Norway were actually conquered by them, 
they would, according to all the acknowledged laws of war, 
have a right to reign over the Norwegians, and to keep their 
dominions in perpetuity. We confess ourselves to be among 
those who wish, with Mr. Canning, that this treaty had never 
been concluded, but who are of opinion that, having been 
concluded, it ought to be observed. 

Still there is an argumentum ad hominem, which we cannot 
resist the temptation of employing against Sir Philip Francis, 
and his correspondent, Lord Grey. Since the commencement 
of the revolutionary war in 1793, the French have, at different 
times, subdued several of the minor states of Europe, destroyed 
their forms of government, and made them, either in words, or 
in effect, provinces of France, and, most certainly, not only 
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without asking the consent of the people, but with a perfect 
knowledge of their disapprobation and dissent. And yet, in 
no one instance, within our recollection, and our memory, thank 
God! is not yet feeble through age, have these persons, or has 
either of them, ‘publicly or privately, by their mouths or their 
pens, protested against such seizure as an invasion of right, as a 
violation of every principle of morals and religion which ought to 
bind mankind, much less as an execrable act—as a felony. Not 
the smallest disapprobation have the party ever manifested at 
any acts which tended to aggrandize France, and to gratify 
Buonaparte. Nay, the very cession of the Isle of Elba, and its 
inhabitants, by powers who had no right of sovereignty over it, 
to a man whom all sovereigns agree in thinking and in repre- 
senting as wholly unfit to govern, has not extorted from Sir Philip 
Francis, nor from any member of the party to which he belonged, 
one single expression of dissatisfaction, though certainly it is 
attended with circumstances well calculated to excite and to 
justify the most marked censure. Why have the people of 
Elba less claim to the commiseration’ and protection of our 
patriots than the Norwegians? Why are the rights and hap- 
piness of the former less dear to them than the rights and hap- 
piness of the latter? Why is Elba, cursed with the domination 
of the greatest tyrant that ever reigned over subjugated nations, 
to be viewed with perfect indifference, and to be passed over in 
silence ; while the transfer of Norway from Denmark to Sweden, 
from au absolute to a comparatively free government, excites 
the most lively sensibility, and calls forth the most bitter invec- 
tives? We confess we cannot reconcile this opposite conduct, 
on analogous occasions, to the satisfaction of our plain, unso- 
phisticated, minds. We do not understand that accommo- 
dating system of morality, which can try similar acts by dif- 
ferent scales. And, to say the truth, we give ‘no credit to 
those fine feelings, which are so sensibly acute when a clamour 
is to be raised against ministers, by their public gratification ; 
but which are perfectly dormant in the pursuit of a subject, 
less fertile in popular applause, but more pregnant with cir- 
cumstances which ought to call them into play. There is too 
much of spiritual juggle in all this contradiction to satisfy 
plain men. 

The last pages of this splenetic production are devoted to a 
needless discussion of the question—whether there is any 
thing “ in the character, in the exertions, or in the transcend- 
ant personal merits of the Crown Prince, which give him a 

claim of right, or of gratitude, to all the wrongs that can be 
done to exalt him; and, among the rest, to our special support, 
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in annihilating the hereditary si iccession, in theroyal government 
of Denmark, to almost half of its dominions. 

Now what wrong there could be in concluding a treaty with 
Denmark, by which she agreed to surrender one portion of 
her dominions, in order to recover another portion which had 
been conquered, and, alg a portion of the dominions 
of Sweden also, it would puzzle a much wiser politician than 
Sir Philip Francis, Knight, to discover. The right of Denmark 
to give up Norway to Sweden, even the Knight has admitted, 
and he is therefore guilty of a gross contradiction, and advances 
a foolish charge, in imputing to Sweden as a wrong, the anni- 
hilation of the hereditary succession of Denmark to Norway. 

As to the personal character of Bernadotte, who is but a 
secondary personage in the transaction, since the treaty was 
made with the King of Sweden, we are not at all anxious to 
defend it against the attacks of our author ; nor do the merits 
of the question at issue depend on it in the smallest degree. 
We so far concur with the author, as to give implicit credit to 
the accounts which Sir Robert Wilson and others have recorded 
of his military skill and courage. We could even add con- 
siderably to the catalogue of his misdeeds. The following 
anecdote, however, is new to us, and we wish Sir Philip Francis 
had quoted his authority for stating it. 


** About the 9th of October last, Buonaparte made a demonstra- 
tion, which Marshal Bluc her knew to bea feint, of quitting Dresden, 
and marching upon Serlin. Bernadotte, the moment he heard of it, 
determined to retreat with the whole force under bis command, of 
which but a small portion were Swedish, for fear, as he said, of being 
cut off from Stralsund, and from his resources in Pomerania. Marshal 
Blucher sent repeatedly to tell him, that such a step would defeat the 
other wise certain success of the campaign, that no military man could 
think it possible that so great an officer as Buenaparte could take 
so absurd a resolution, as to remove a great way further from France, 
and cut himseif off from all his reinforcements and supplies. ¢ a/l 
events, it is time you should shew yourself, and you must doit. In 
what terms these messages were conveyed to him, I cannot presume 
to state ; but I affirm, with certainty, that they did pass, in substance 
at least, and were not very complimentary in the form.” 


We have further heard, but how true it may be, we profess 
not to know, that even at the battle of Leipsic, Reread otte was 
so tardy in his movements, as to excite very considerabie 
suspicion of his intentions, and as even to have ‘extorted fron 
the veteran Blucher, a direct charge of cowardice. 


“Tt is also well-known,” adds Sir Philip, © that Sir Charles 
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Stewart paid him a visit on this occasion, and urged him to join the 
allies near Dresden or Leipstc, by arguments not often used to princes, 
and which a man of spirit could not very well hear without resent- 
ment, insomuch that it is universally believed on the continent, that 
Sir Charles Stewart, at the close of this conversation, whatever it 
was, thought it necessary to make him a tender of personal satisfac- 
tion, which the other, still sacrificing his private feelings to an heroic 
sense of higher duties, thought it equally necessary to decline, 
Speaking only from report, I may have been misinformed as to parti- 
culars, ‘hough notin the main. One thing only, I think, may be 
asserted with certainty, that Sir Charles Stewart is of all mén the 
least likely to spoil or defeat a resolute communicatien by a feeble 
delivery. This difference of opinion appears to have been reconciled, 
and the Crown Prince advanced to cover Hanover. On the 28th of 
October, bis Royal Highness published a bulletin, praising Sir 
Charles Stewart, and wrote him a letter, saying he had advised the 


King of Sweden to decorate him with the Cross of the order of the 
Sworp.” 


Granting all this to the author, we still persist in our denial 
that it bears at all upon the great question at issue, on which 
we have differed from him in the main, and in the detail. He 
lastly condemns the Prince Regent for degrading the crown by 
condescending to style such a man as Bernadotte “ good 
brother, cousin, and friend.” Here we agree with him in his 
premises, but differ from him in his conclusions. We concur 
with him in his opinion, that the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and behalf of the King, cannot do any thing which he 
knows, or conscientiously believes, the King himself would 
refuse to do, if he were in full possession of his faculties. But 
here we must retort his arguments on his friends, by asking 

with what grace, or for what purpose, Lord Grey, Lord Gren- 
ville, and others of his party, can call upon the Prince Re gent to 
accede to the emancipation of the P apists, although the Prince 
knows, and they know too, that the King would never consent 
to it, but declared that he should consider his assent to such a 
measure, as a violation of his coronation oath, and although 
there is every reason to believe that the Prince himself enter- 
tains the same sentiments with his father on that subject ? 
Though we wish, as cordially as the author himself, that no 
such treaty had been formed, and that there had existed no 
necessity, on the part of the Prince, to treat Bernadotte ona 
footing of equality,—still, as he could not refuse to employ the 
usual terms of courtesy to a man who had been raised from 
obscurity to an elevated station, without giving offence to 
Russia and to Prussia, who had acknowledged him, and treated 
with him, in his new character, we cannot think that the Prince 
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has either degraded his father or himself, or betrayed his duty, 
by the conduct which he has pursued. Princes are bound, 
on many occasions, to sacrifice their personal feelings to their 
sense of public duty ; royalty is a state not of indulgence, 
but of privation, as a King reigns not for his own gratification, 
but for the good of his subjects. Hence it is, that greater 
sacrifices are required of him than can be demanded of any 
subject ;—he is a creature of the state, none of whese actions 
can have an exclusive reference to himself, but must be render- 
ed consistent with the great object of his life and reign: men, 
who observe in a throne, nothing but splendour, magnificence, 
and enjeyment, take but a very superficial view of it ; it will be 
found, when closely inspected, to be encompassed with thorns 
and briars ; if it impart rights pleasing to exercise, it imposes 
duties difficult to discharge ; and, where there is so much dis- 
proportion between the happiness and the misery which await 
a conscientious monarch, he must have more resolution than 
judgment, more eagerness of ambition, than love of tranquil- 
lity, who voluntarily grasps a sceptre. 

If these be the Jast words of Sir Philip Francis, the termina- 
tion of his political career, his exit has been marked by neither 
honour nor distinction. He has not reasoned like a statesman, 
but declaimed like a dotard. He appears not only to have 
suffered the opportunities of age to have passed away without 
improvement, but, as he has advanced in years, to have receded 
from wisdom. How his spleen has been excited at this late 
period of his life, it is scarcely worth while to enquire ; but 
the known disposition of his mind towards Mr. Hastings 
renders the recent elevation of that gentleman to the rank of a 
Privy Counsellor too probable cause of excitement to be passed 
without notice, or to be noticed without reproach. 














Last Trifles in Verse. By the Rev. Charles Edward Stewart. 
Author of a Collection of Trifles, in Verse ; Critical Verses ; 
the Regicide, the Foxiad, and Charles’s Small Clothes, 4to. 
Pp. 116. 7s. 6d. Sudbury, printed; Bickerstaff, Hatchard, 
and Asperne, London. — 








We hail Mr. Stewart, as an old friend, to whom we have been 
indebted, in the course of our political and critical labours, for 
much amusement, and for no trifling assistance in that cause 
which we have uniformly supported. We have derived much 
pleasure from the perusal of those, which he denominates his 
last, trifles; we hope they will not prove his last; but that we 
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shall see many more such trifles from his pleasing and instruc- 
tive pen. We cordially sympathize with him in the insulated 
situation which he, so feelingly, deplores; his loss is great ; 
but much remains for consolation to himself, and for gratitude 
to Providence ; and we trust that the evening of his life will 
be as cheerfully serene, as its morning and neon have been 
supremely happy. An expression of disappointment, and a 
vein of melancholy, which we were sorry to perceive, mark 
many of the pieces in this volume. They appear, indeed, in 
the very preface, where, after noticing his obligations to his 
son, (Lieutenant Edward Stewart, of the Royal Navy) and to 
his * friend GARDNER,” he subjoins ; 


‘© Having balanced one account, errors excepted, with the lovers 
of sunshine of both sexes, I[ shall open another, and begin, as usual, 
with borrowing, of Colman, not his money, for that is the only 
valuable article in which, I am told, he is deficient, but a small part 
of his admirable ‘ Reckoning with Time,’ and apply it, a little altered, 
to my present situation and last wishes. 


*¢ Tho’ old, (and time makes most things worse) 
Tho’ few subscriptions line the purse, 
My ragged muse has netted. 
Still, honest Caronos, ‘tis most true, 
To thee (and faith to Epwann’s* too) 
I'm very much indebted. 


‘«* For thou hast made me gaily tongh, 
Inured me to each day that’s rough, 
In hopes of calms to-morrow ; 
And when, old mower of us all, 
Beneath thy sweeping scythe I fall, 
THE BEST OF soNs will sorrow. 


** Then if my ‘ Trifles,’ prose, or rhyme, 
Should half an hour outlive me, Time, 
Pray bid the tomb-engravers, 
When I am laid, at length, in Cotns, 
Simply to chisel on my stone, 
‘ Thank time for all his favours.’ 


? 


Under the head “ Remembrances,” (the pieces are all 
classed under distinct heads) are some lines on the late Mr. 
Pitt, which we shall transcribe, for their double-merit of good 
poetry, and good principles ; indeed, Mr. Stewart’s writings have 
a general claim to this character. 





* « My brother-in-law and truly valuable friend.” 
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; « Pirr.” 
“oO THOU, in every form of danger tried, 

‘The nation’s ornament, support, and pride, 
F’en in the crisis of impending fate, 
‘The guardian angel of the sinking state ; 
‘Thou, who didst-war‘and famine’s horrors brave, 
Rebellion, treason, and thy country save ; 
Died, as. thou biv’dst, and with thy parting breath, 
«* Protect my country, Heaven,” exclaimed in death ; : 
Thine were the virtues, on the largest plan, 
That form the statesman, or adorn the man, 
Superior wisdom, scorning aid from art, 
The clearest judgment, and the purest heart ; 
Unshaken fortitude, unwearied zeal, 
Health, life--devoted to the public weal. 
«« These are thy merits, Pirr, and these thy claim 
To matchless honours, and immortal fame ; 
No venal muse this heartfelt tribute pays, 

Nor friendship’s feelings dictate partial praise ; 
An humble bard, who hails no rising san, 
But reverent bows to thine, whose race is run; 
To thee a stranger, to the world unknown, 
Inscribes with tears thy monumental stone.” 


This is not the language of a parasite, but the honest 
tribute of true patriotism toa genuine patriot. Some of the 


pieces in this volume are the productions-of the author's son, 
a li¢ytémant in the navy, who seems to have inherited his 
$ principles, and his father’s talents. Indeed, there is 
_of loyalty, and of filial affection, visible in the 
e fusions of this young man’s. muse, that reflect infinite honour 
onwhis ‘heart, as well as on his understanding. We shall 
extfact a naval ode, written on the battle of ‘Trafalgar, in 
1805, which places his poetical abilities in a very favor urable 
point of view. 
«© All nature wakes, and poets sing, 
How tuneful larks on airy wing, 
Salute the rising morn 3 
Display the various scenes of life, 
The busy care, the anxious strife, 
Of man, to labour born. 
‘* But such are not the themes for me, 
My views are bounded by the sea, 
A naval scene I shew ; 
Aloft the skies my prospect bound, 
The wide borizon all around, 
And glassy waves below. 
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"€ Bright shone the morn, and from the East, 
The-sun, in matchless splendour drest, 
Rose flaming into day ; 
Reflecting, as along they sweep, 
Upon the bosom of the deep, 
The trembling sun-beams play. 


«© *Twas such a morn, when Nelson ‘spied 
The hostile fleet, in warlike pride, 
Display a crescent’s form ; 
His dauntless heart, with hope beat high, 
And the keen lightning of his eye 
Foretold the coming storm. 


** The British fleet now cuts the seas, 

Their lofty sails confess the breeze, 
High towering to the skies ; 

Old ocean feels each warlike prow, 

The subject waves their masters know, 
Lo! Britain’s ensign flies. 


“* In two strong lines close formed, the fleet 
Advance, their foes combin'd to meet, 
The space each moment's less : 
With willing hearts and skilfal hands 
The sailors execute commands, 
And to the action press. 


“* QO whata sight! in gallant pride, 
Two hostile fleets the ocean ride, 
In all the pomp of war: 
Loose tothe breeze, their ensigns fly, 
Their Jofty pendant’s flout the sky, 
High beaming from a far. 
Fierce in the van, before the rest, 
Bold Collingwood the Sovereign* prest, 
. is flag displayed on bigh ; 
Dreadful he comes, bis daring course 
Shall soon the destin’d passage force, 
Omen of victory. 


“* Wit) such a speed the lover flies, 
To meet the darling ot his eyes, 
The mistress of his soul ; 





* « The Royal Sovereign, Adomral Collingwood’s flag ship, in 
which he most gallantly led the deet inte action. 
No, 192, Vol. 46, May, 1814, Kk 
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When angry storms deface the sky, 
Not with more speed the light’nings fly, 
And flash from pole to pole. 








** Each following ship with ardour glows, 
To hurl her thunder on tlie foes, 

The echoing shores resound, 
Volumes of smoke obscure the sky, 
The shiver'd masts in splinters fly, 
And wounds and death abound. 









** Where most the doubtful battle bled, 
The way to conquest Nelson led, 

And war’s whole systém tried ; 
Lock’d in their broken line he lay, 
There fought the well-contested day, 
He conquered and he died. 











**Tis o’er—the mighty warrior’s dead, 

To the blest realms his spirit’s fled, 
Who shall lament his doom ? 

Death, where was then thy sting, thy power ° 

Nelson's good genius chose the hour, 

To send him to the tomb. 








‘* Make me but Lord of such a day, 
Such honours let me bear away, 
Then give me such a death ; 
Tho’ I might live full many a year, 
What brighter moment could appear, 
When to resign my breath ? 











When Rome, alarmed, confessed her fear, 
To every God prefer’d a prayer, 
"Twas then the time to die ; 
But Pompey saw Pharsalia’s plain, 
His friends dispers’d, his soldiers slain, 
Himself inglorious fly. | 










“‘ Behold, on Egypt's barren sands, 
The victim of assassin bands, 

His mang|!'d limbs are thrown ; 
Yet he in triumph rode the sea, 
And freed the shores of Italy, 
And raz’d the Pontic throne, 








** Above all Greek, all Roman fame, 
Stands Nelson's never-dying name ; __ 
St. Vincent's Cape, the Nile ; 
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Pale Copenhagen’s dire dismay, 
And Trafalgar’s unrivall'd day, 
Form the stupendous pile. 


‘* Around thee, stretched on honour’s bed, 
Proud trophies of thy fame are spread, 
The flags of France and Spain ; 
Attending Princes grace thy tomb, 
A weeping peopie mourn thy doom, 
And almost Heaven arraign. 
“ Edward Stewart, R. N.” 


We must not indulge much more in quotation, though we 
should not do justice to the author if we did not extract a 
specimen or two of each species of composition which his 
volume exhibits. From the ** Epistles,” then, we shall tran- 
scribe one to the worthy Bishop of Lincoln, which appears to 
have been written in consequence of a living presented, 
without solicitation, by that prelate to the author. It is a 
tribute of gratitude, well deserved, and, we doubt not, well 
received. ' 

** With no poetic powers endued, 
Inspir'd alone by gratitude, 
I pour the willing lay ; 
Nor you, my Lord, the verse refuse, 
That feeling dictates, not the muse, 
And duty bids me pay. 
‘“ Near twenty winters in the Church, 
Left by some patrons in the lurch, 
While others were obdurate ; 
I thought myself, (and oft’ complain’d) 
By fate and bishops too ordained, 
To live and die a curate. 


‘* The parent tree, whose branches round 
Overspread and beautify the ground, 
Owes to their weight decay ; 
Sol, with many a child o’erprest, 
Felt, by their growing wants distrest, 
My substance melt away. 


** Then Lincoln (Heaven reward the deed) 
Came in the trying time of need, 
A guardian angel came ; 
With liberal hand the means of wealth 
Bestow'd unask'd, did goodly stealth, 
And blushed to find it fame. 
Kk 2 
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‘* For this, while memory holds her seat 

Till this torn heart shal! cease to beat, 
This vital stream to flow ; 

My gratitude shall pour the lay, 

And own what I can never pay, 

The mighty debt I owe.” 


In one of his Prelogues, for there is searcely any species of 
poetry which this prolific bard has left untried, he has com- 
pressed, in a very few lines, the moral. of two favourite and 
most popular plays. 


“* But Kotzbue comes, the German bard divine, 
To change our moral system, and ‘refine, 

** See, perfect purity; tha wife ador‘d, 

Quit, with his friend, her family and Jord ; 

Her tord to feeling, honour, manhood, dead, 
‘Fakes back the wandefer to his social bed. 


*« See lov'd, Elvira, al ways:in a rage, 

Drive tame Pizarro np and down the stage. 
A tyrant’s strumpet, freedom’s, virtue’s friend, 
Begin a ‘wanton, anda tutderer end. 


Pretty examples these to -hold ‘up to the imitation of the 
rising -generation, who are. told, forsooth, in protitutes and. 
assassins, to behold themselves, reluticin speculum. This, *tis 
true;may be holding “the mirror up to!inature ;” but, with 
due deference to the dramatic sages who preside over the en 
tertainments of the stage, all natural exhibitions are not either 
very instructive, ‘or very decorous’; and without being very 
fastidious, we may be allowed.to observe, that the modern 
art of making vice amiable and interesting, is not very well 
calculated to improve the morals 6f our youth, or to make the 
next generation better than the. last.. It would. seem,..also, 
from some other specimens. here presented, that as we recede 
from decency, we do not advance, in, wisdom, 


*« Of nature tir'd, we seek and find relief 

Yh Morton, Holerott, Dibdin, and O'Keefe. 

We ask not ndw for triflés tong forgot, 

Style, hamoar, manners, incident and plot. 

Give ug 8 )Pushpau;’—s Keep moving, +f That's your sort,” 
‘ [like it vastly,"— That’ s accounting for’t.’” 


As conyected with this subject, we shall transcribe a couple 
of epigrams up’ a dramatic pedint, whose’ abominable affec - 
tation and assuratce, deserye most richly the, application of the 
critical lash. 


s- 
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THE INGUIRY. 


Poor Kemble drawls his words out so, 
He seems as cold as any stone is ; 
Pray is he very ill? Ono! 
Some trifling a-ches in his bo-nes, 


QUESTION AND ANSWER, 


** Say, can there be a greater curse 
Than fevers, fits, and agues? 

Yes, Kemble’s daird and a-ches worse 
Than pestilence or pla-gues.” 


KemBLe has certainly great merit as an actor; for, by 
study and art he has softened, though not subdued, the de- 
fects of nature. But his pedantry is impertinent beyond tole~ 
ration. Kean, on the other hand, is the child of nature, and 
whenever he summons art to her assistance, it is the perfection 
of art—ars est celare artem. ‘The art he uses is never visible ; 
nature alone appears; and if she had been more bountiful in 
bestowing on her favourite greater powers of voice, he would 
be; beyond all comparison, the greatest actor who has been 
seen on the stage since the days of Garrick. 

The yolume of Trifles before us closes with the author’s 
political Trifles, of which we shall subjoin two specimens, 


“ THE DOG AND THE DUUMVIRI ; 
OR, 


THE SHADOW AND STICKS. 


** When the dog in the shadow too eagerly chopp’d 

What he held in his mouth, he unluckily dropp’d, 
As the fable his folly records ; 

And if greedy and grasping, the Grenville and Grey, 

¥'or three household white sticks, three whole realms threw away, 
Which was wisest, the dog or the Lords ? 


“THE DICTATORS’ DISASTER ; 


A FARCE 


; As performed at the Theatre Royal, Carlton, House, 


re 


WITH NATIONAL APPLAUSE. 


«* Let the Muse, ever loyal, the downfal unfold 
Of an Earl so aspiring, and Baron so bold, 
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Gentle *Grenville, and soft-smiling Grey ;| 
Who, ere they’d comply with his highness’s wishes, 
Determined to catch all the loaves and the fishes, 

And have none, but unlimited, sway. 












«* When his highness at first was his government planning, 

With their lordships he wish’d to join Wellesley and Canning, 
But to share they refus’d in a huff ; 

When the whole of the state he next offer’d carte Llanche, 

They demanded his court, to their principles staunch, 

All the state was not offer enough. 














«* But at last when he found he must buy their support, 

With the power of his state, and the pomp of his court, 
He asystem, more firm, thought about ; 

Like a man with a house, which he wish'd to divide, 

For his friends and himself he reserv’d—the inside, 

And gave Grenville and Grey—all the out. 











** There let them remain, with the TaLENTs about ’em, 
Your highness and kingdom are better without 'em, 

And the muse, ever loyal, shall pray, 
That your highness may govern the realm, uncontrou}'d, 
By an earl so aspiring, and baron so bold, 
| As dictators, lords Grenville and Grey. 














In taking leave of our bard, it is in the hope that these 
trifles will not be his last—but that we shall have the satis- 
faction of meeting again, with an old friend, whom, we are 
very sure, we shall never meet with a new face. 













*«* Hereditarily gentle. His father was ‘ the gentle Shepherd’ 





*€ + Dulce ridens et dulce loquens.” We suspect that this appel- 
lation is given to Lord Grey, for the same reason which gave birth 
to the Latin appellation of a Grace—Lueus—a non lucendo ;— 
thus ridens, a non ridendo. 








The Political Memento; or Extracts from the Speeches, during 
the Last Six Years, gf near a Hundred of ihe most disiim- 
guished Members of both Houses of Parliament, on the 
Polic y, Conduct, and Probable Result, of the War. By a 
Parliamentary Reporter. 8vo. Pp. 530. Longman and Cc. 
1814. 


By way of introducing this work to the notice of our readers, 
as also with a view to interest them in favour of its manifest 
design, we had purposed to preface our extracts from it with 
some general remarks on the subject. But as the author 
himself has, in his introduction, not only pre-oeeupied the 
ground which we should else have taken, but has thence 
afforded a far ampler and clearer view of his scope and 
purpose than we could give, we think it will prove 
more just towards him, and of more important service to the 
public, that the subject should rather unfold itself in his lan- 
guage than in ours. The only task we shall impose on our- 
selves will be that of endeavouring to select some of the 
happiest specimens of prophetic eloquence from these reported 
speeches. Our truly patriotic countrymen will assuredly 
derive from them not only amusement and instruction, but 
a source of proud exultation and heartfelt triumph. Delivered 
as we now are (under the superintending goodness of almighty 
Providence) by persevering wisdom and pre-eminent valour 
from all further apprehension of the calamities, in recent 
times so direfully predicted, our thanks are due to this author 
for the retrospect he has given us of the opinions that pre- 
vailed during the continuance of our late arduous warfare. 


« INTRODUCTION. 


Publicity is one of those essential qualities of the British 
constitution which materially distinguish it from that of most other 
nations. Itis this which in a great measure communicates, even to 
the people at. large, that manly frankness which is so estimable a 
trait in the national character. To the suspicions and the jealousi es 
that are inseparable from secret proceedings of state, we are in En- 
gland strangers ; and the meanest peasant in the land has the opportu- 
nity afforded him of knowing the internal politics of his country, as 
well as the part which she is taking in the g general affairs of the world. 
It cannot be denied that there are inconveniences attendant on the 
openness of the British councils; but all who have duly considered 


ec 
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the subject must acknowledge that those inconveniences are greatly 
ovetbalanced by the advantages which result from it. 

** OF that publicity which contributes so justly towards the patriot- 
ism of Englishmen, the freedom of access to the two houses of par- 
liament, and the means which we thereby enjoy, on a!l questions of 
important intetest, of ascertaining the sentiments of our immediate 
representatives, as well as those of the hereditary counsellers of the 
crown, form a, principal feature. Within the last twenty or thirty 
years, the value of these facilities bas been much increased by the im= 
plied permission that has been given to the regular and undisguised 
publication of the debates in both houses. It may be truly said of the 
reports of those debates, that they furnish us with a portrait, singularly 
fiithfal‘in'its resemblance, of the mind of every eminent public man 
im the country. Errors of an insignificant nature may occur in them; 
but it would be as unjusf thence to iafer that they are not generalty 
authentic, as it would be absurd to declare that a mirror does not 
reflect a true image because its surface may have slight and rare devia- 
tions from the plane, or that the earth is not-globular, because the 
rotundity of its form is occasionally interrupted by the comparatively 
trifling inequalities of bills and vallies. 

These reports, however, are very voluwinous ; and the compiler 
of the following sheets conceived that his humble industry could not 
be exercised more advantageously for the community, than by extract- 
ing and combining such passages as would exhibit, ina comprehensive 
form, the opinions and expectations of public men, with regard to 
public measures, during the last six years. He has contined his la- 
bours within that period, because, although much useful instruction 
might. be derived from a more extensive retrospect, yet, unquestion- 
ably, the space of time alluded to sufficiently abounds with lessons of 
the highest practical utility, 

Doring that period, at least, the war has been single in its cha- 
racter. It has been the contest of freedom with slavery—of the 
oppressed with the oppressor—of the true and legitimate rights of man 
with the afrogant and presumptuous pretensions of a weapon It is 
fitting, therefore, that Englishmen to whom freedom—to whom re- 
sistance against oppression—io whom the true and legitimate rights of 
man are dear, should have their.attention recalled to the sentiments, 
on those subjects, of individuals whom they have been accustomed to 
regard as their guides in public difficulty and danger, that they may 
recollect, and impress on their minds, and on ‘the: minds of their 
children, by whom those sacred considerations have been occasionally 
deserted—by whom they have been snceasingly maintained. 

«« The crisis which England has just passed, was ane of no ordinary 

magnitude. Our objects were not, asin formeritstances, the pds- 
session of a sugar island, or the enjoyment of an uninterrupted’ coni- 
merce in furs. Every thing dear tous as individuals; every thing 
valuable to us as a nation, avas.atstake, Republican France} it ‘is 
true, was no more; but the spirit by which she had been animated had 
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passed into the body of an absolute monarchy, and had Tost nothing of 


the violence and the danger of its character in the transmigratien,, 

‘Under such citcamstances, ene would have thought thet the 
usual vigilance of political opposition might have somewhat relaxed, 
aud thatit:no assistance were offered by the party out of power to 
the party in power, at least as few impediments as po ssible would be 
thrown in the way of the successful termination of & struggle, the 
unsuccessful termination of which must have involved all parties_in 
general destruction.—But no!.—Influenced by somigg unaccountable 
infatuation, many of our public men, having, at a forgner period, been 
the enthusiastic advocates of licentiousness, when that licentiouspegss 
was in avowed hostility to their country, now looked insensibly om 
the efforts of liberty, when by their country those efforts were ap- 
plauded acd encouraged. The genial warmth of true freedom. ia 
Spain.and Portugal was uncherished by those who, but a few. years 
before, had madly admired the delusive splendour of that fatal confla- 
gration, which, having destroyed ail that was estimable and venerable 
in France, threatened to extend its ravages over the whole earth, 

‘© Itwill be said, and it will/be said with truth, that most of these 
individuals professed themselves ‘to be very friendly to the cause of 
the Peninsula." Let the following pages shew how their friendship 
was manifested. Every thing which the British government did for 
that cause was condemned; every thing which the British goyern- 
ment proposed sto do for thaf cause was deprecated. If aid was 
afforded to the Peninsular nations in the shape of money, the dilapi. 
dated state of our resources, and their inadequacy to so improyident 
an expenditure, were pathetically lamented. If our brave. soldiers 
were sent to their assistance, Ministers were sneeringly asked, if they. 
thought Great Britain. could cope with France as a military power. 
Did our gallant army achieve a victory, their yalour was praised, but 
their, laurels were declared tobe barren. Was our immortal com-. 
mander indaced, with a view'to ulterior operations, to make a tem-. 
porary retreat, it was loudly declared that the presamptuous threat of 
the French vulture, that he would drive the British leopards into the. 
sea, was shout to be accomplished. We were told, that the honour-. 
able.and chivalrous feeling by whieh men in private life ought to be. 
actuated, had yothing to do with nations, whose duty it_was to. adopt 
amore cautious and caleulating ‘poli¢y. “The vocabulary of reproach. 
was exbausted.on his Majesty's government, -who were characterized. 
as the most inefficient ministers that had ever held the reins. of state,. 
aud. who,.in,a tone..of arrogance, ’as offensive then, as it lias since, 
proved ridiculous, were pronounced to be obstinately persevering in..a 
hopeless contest, and »plonging the couftiry’ into ‘irretrievable rnin... 
Year, after year, through all the vicissitudes of a conflict the most. 
generous, but.the most tremendous in Which’ England’ was ever ens. 
gaged, ridicule, nlisrepresemtation, menace, and “prediction, wee 


weapons, usediby the party against sound argument, and the dictates. 
of anpble and determined spirit." Badnaparte; that Jaggernauf of the 
Western Hemisphere, that foul idol, besmeared with the blood of 
millions of victims, was with many of them an object of enthusiastic 
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admiration. In their perverted imaginations, he was invested with the 
divine attributes of omniscience and omnipotence. [tis difficult tem- 
perately to speak of such opinions‘and such conduct. Every generous 
and patriotic feeling is excited in their reprobation, 

‘* On the contrary, it is impossible to recollect the measures of the 
preseut Administration, and of the administration at the head of 
which was tnat virtuous, public-spirited, and universally -beloved indi- 
vidual, of whose services the hand of an assassin deprived his country, 
ere, in the coasammation of the hopes cherished in his warm and loyal 
breast, he could experience the highest reward of which such a na- 
ture was capable, it is impossible to reflect on the mighty difficalties 
which they have had to encounter ; without, a foe not only of unex- 
ampied physical strength, but whose extraordinary career of success 
had almost enabled him to triumph over the human mind, and to 
render doubtful the eternal and immutable principles of justice and 
honour ; within, the complicated embarrassments arising from stag- 
nated trade, scarcity, and the hostility of rivals, who, however incom- 
petent to great affairs, were sufficiently dextrous in seizing on matters 
of a subordinate nature, and converting them into the means of petty 
but teasing annoyance ; it is impossible to contemplate the firmness 
with which, under such arduous and unprecedented circumstances, 
they maintained the system of policy on which they had so wisely 
resolved, undaunted by external or internal opposition, their attention 
- steadily fixed on the glorious goal to which their efforts have at length 
happily brought them, without sentiments of the highest admiration 
and respect. It is not the pilot whoin fair weather and smooth 
water guides the vessel entrusted to his charge, that claims any large 

rtion of our applause and gratitudes; it is he who, in storms and in 
darkness, lashes himself to the helm, and, undismayed by the perils 
which surround him, by the farious waves without, or by the insidious 
Jeak within, conducts his gallant bark in safety to her destined port. 

** What a contrast is presented between the existing situation of 
Englaod, and that to which she would have been reduced, had the 
counsels of. the opposition unfortunately prevailed ! 

** She is now on the pinnacle of national glory Her fidelity 
towards her Peninsular allies preserved inviolate, she has bravely res- 
cued them from the grasp of aruthless usurper. By her alone was 
kept alive that spark of resistance to tyranny, which at length burst 
into flame, and consumed the power of her inexorable foe. She has 
been the star that has led the continental nations to the redemption of 
Europe. By an imitation of her magnanimous example, that horrible 
military despotism, not less oppressive to France than dangerous to 
other countries, has been overturned ; and a moderate and legitimate 
authority has been restored. Instead of the feverish rest of an armed 
truge, a peace has been established, which promises, when the swell 
that is the natural consequence of the Jate violent tempest has subsid- 
ed, repose no less permanent than profound. The commerce of tke 
country, long pent up by the operation of that system so utterly de- 
stroyed, is now flowing forth in a thousand various channels, and her 
manufactures are rapidly diffusing themselves over continental Europe. 
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The revenue, in consequence, is flourishing beyond precede) and 
affords the certain prospect of a speedy and important reduction of those 
burdens to which the people have hitherto cheerfully submitted, in 
consideration of their necessity. Whose energies, ‘which, for so 
many years, have distinguished Great Britain in the field and on the 
ocean, are about to be directed to other objects—to science—to lite- 
rature—to the fine arts—to all those libera! and enlightened pursuits, 
in which the expectation of long and uninterrupted tranquillity can 
permit a great nation to indulge —Al] is hope and happiness ! 

‘* In what condition would she now have been, had the prema- 
turely pacific, the tamely-acquiesceni, the resource-husbending 
policy been adopted? Her armies would long since have been 
withdrawn from the Peninsula, and the brave ‘Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese would have been left to their fate. Appalled at their discom- 
fitare and subjugation, the other nations of the Continent would have 
shrunk from any generous and powerful effort—too happy if allowed 
to remain in the tranquil possession of their respective governments 
and territories. With Buonaparte we should have made a peace— 
with Buonaparte, his victorious troops released from other occupation, 
and himself the master of the whole coast of Europe, and of ample 
opportunities, therefore, of creating a naval force of irresistible 
strength! Unless we had chosen immediately to submit to the con- 
queror, we must have maintained—nay, if possible, we must have 
augmented our naval and military equipments. But in vain. In 
vain, too, should we from time to time have bambly endeavoured 
to soothe the irritability of our over-powerful neighbour by the 
present of a colony, or the abandonment of maritime right. Our 
trade would have been gradually annihilated by his commercial edicts 
and regulations. Our means of resistance would have been insen- 
sibly, but certainly diminished. Our whole state would have been 
** cabinn'd, cribb'd, confin'd—bound up in saucy doubts and fears.” 
The catastrophe of this dismal tragedy would ultimately have been 
developed. Every thing prepared, any occurrence, however insig- 
nificant, would have served as a pretext for renewing hostility ; and 
England—old England—assailed on all sides, would not have been 
able, even by the sacrifice of the heart's blood of all those of her 
sons who prefer death to slavery, to save herself from a foreign yoke. 
—All would have been desolation and despair ! 

‘© Such is the difference between that which we are, and that 
which we might have been. Let us rorcive those who would have 
realized the latter description, but let us Nor rorcet them.” 


EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Feb. 12, 1811.—On moving the Address. 


“* Tue high and gallant spirit of the Spanish nation still existed ; 
the determined hatred they bore to their invaders continued in undi- 
minished vigour; the ardent desire of maintaining their liberty 
remained in unabated force. The sacred flame of liberty and inde- 
pendence had been, it was true, partially obscured, but it still con- 
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tinued to burn ; and he hoped and believed it was never to be ex- 
tinguished by the oppressions of the enemy. 

‘* With regard to Portugal, the character of the war in that coun- 
try. was of a much greater “magnitude, and of a much sounder:com= 
plexion. It gave us.great reason for congratulating ourselves on the 
events that had passed, and afforded us many grounds of hope for 
those which were tocome. What had already occurred there, bad 
been of the greatest advantage to the common cause, and had done 
the highest credit to our gallant army and its brave and skilful com- 
mander,.. If he were to be asked what we had done by our campaign 
in that,country, he.would answer, that we had withdrawn a numerous 
and formidable army from the country of Spain, commanded: by one 
of the most eminent and most fortanate of the Generals in the ser- 
vice of France ; that we had bafiled the first attack of that powerful 
army so commanded, and gained a glorious triumph; that we had 
pteserved from the invaders the capital. and a large portion of the 
country of Portugal ; that we still presented to them the formidable 
front of defiance, and held them ina state of disgraceful inactivity ; 
If their Lordships recollected the various.gloomy predictions of ill- 
success. which had been delivered in the course of last Session, it mast: 

be admitted, that the result of the last operationsin Portugal had sur 
passed even the general hopes. What we had still todo depended on 
future occurrences. They might expect, on this subject, a repetition af 
ali those melancholy prognostics and forebodings which they had al- 
ready heard ; but he wag ready to say, that instead of giving in to such 
prognostics, ‘he should much rather adbere tothe hopes derived from 
the accounts of our brave commander, Lord Wellington, himself, and 
the expectations and high spirits of hiswhole army. However he 
might,be induced to pay every respect to the wisdom, the talents, and 
foresight of others who entertained gloomy opinions on this point, he 
must be permitted to indulge strong doubts. of the correctness of such 
opinions afier the failure of former predictions, and upon any, fairer 
view of what had already passed. To continue, therefore, to -afford 
every assistance to the nations of the Peninsula was, he contended, not 
only sound policy, but the most effectual mode of promoting the best 
interests of this country.” 





MR. BANKES. 


March 9, 1810, --In the debate on taking the Portuguese troops 
into British pay. 


« He lamented the state of difficulty and embarrassment in whieh the 
House was placed by this motion ; but that state was owing to the eons 
duct of Ministers. a 
‘¢ He could never persuade himself to assent to such a motion ; 5 and} i 
among many other reasons, for these two, that were obvious ; ‘first, * 
that we had not.a million of money to spare ; and secondly, that if 
we even had; this was net the way. in which we ought to disposeof * 
it. For any efficient. purpose of war,. he really-belieyed “that 3,000 - 
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British soldiers would be of more-use than 30,000 Portuguese ; and 

why then should the country be burthened for the support of such a 
force? He very much doubted whether our conduct toward both the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, was not calculated to indace an opinion 

among those people, that every thing was to be done for them, and 

nothing by them. It would probably have been better if not a single» 
British regiment had been sent to the Peninsula, and that means had 

been taken to excite these people to struggle for themselves, than to 

take so much of the struggle into our own hands. 

‘* The enemy were now, perhaps, in the possession of Cadiz, 
which, in fact, escaped immediate capture only through an accident. 
All the calculations of Ministers had been disappointed all their predic- 
tions were falsified.” 

“© Ta fact, nothing that Ministers promised were fulfilled —nothing 
they speculated upon was successful ; and was it then possfble, that 
the Committee, with such ample and recent experience, could consent 
to invest Ministers with the means of engaging in any farther hopeless 
speculations ? That which we had learnt from past experience, we 
should now adopt prospectively for our fature policy. It appeared to 
him quite romantic to expect, that a British army of 20 or 25,000 
men, even with whatever co-operation Portugal could give; would be 
able to maintain a war on the Spanish Peninsula as principals against 
France. ‘He should, therefore, recommend to the Committee and to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, to husband the resources of the country for 
ourown defence ; and, looking upon that as the soundest line’ of 
policy, he felt himself bound to oppose the motion.” 


EARL BATHURST. 


November 8, 1813.—On moving the Thanks of the House to the 
Marquis of Wellington, for the Victories of the Pyrenees, &c. 

“Tn thas reviewing our successes in the Peninsula, he could not 
but recal to their Lordships’ recollection the share that Britain had had 
in bringing about the glorious events that had occurred in Europe, and . 
which at length opened a prospect of its attzining that independence 
which had been so long and anxiously looked for. If this country had 
in one respect contributed more than another to the glorious results 
that had at length been achieved, it was not so much in the extent of 
our exertions, for these had been equalled by others, and by one coun- 
try exceeded ; it was not so much in the skill of our officers and the 
gallantry of our troops, for, after the splendid victories that-had beem 
recently obtained, we could only say that the exploits of our own 
great Captain had not been surpassed ; it was not in the extent of our 
privations, for in this respect, God'be thanked, we had been saved from 
the.sad pre-eminence ; but it was in our perseverance in the.contestin 
the Peninsula, under every circumstance, however unfavourable; in 
the _pertinacity with which we persisted in maintaining even a corner 
of it, notil circamstances led to more auspicious events, and thereby 
holding out a clear and bright flame amid the darkness that over- — 
sptead the nations of Europe, that soon rose into a pillar of fire to light 
themon their way tosecurity, independence, and peace.” 
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MR. BENNETT. 
dune 23, 1813.—Jn the Debate on the Army Extraordinaries. 


«« He took the opportunity to animadvert upon the further prosecu- 
tion of the war in the Peninsula, which tended but to piunge this 
country into augmented expenditure and difficulties. He begged leave 
to ask the Noble Lord opposite, what where the expectations of 
success which he entertained ? What was the prospect of sticcess 
which presented itself? And was the war to be prosecuted by exhaust- 
ing the heart’s blood of Great Britain, under the delusive hope that 
the Spaniards might look for ultimate success, because they they had 
been occupied for three hundred years in effecting the expulsion 
of the Moors !” 

‘* He must enter his protest against the prosecution of a war, 
which would wrench the last shilling from the pockets of the poor, 
and plunge every family in the country into distress. The success of 
this war was, to say the least, problematical ; the ruin and less certain 
and dreadful.” 


VISCOUNT BERNARD. 
January 23, 1810—On moving the Address, 


«* While empires were sinking, either by their own weight, or 
were hurled down by the rude hand of power, this country had 
defied the insults of ambition, and had remained uninjured amidst the 
calamitous desolation of the Continent. His Majesty’s sentiments on 
the Spanish war were suited to his dignity. While that brave and 
martial people fought with the spirit and perseverance of freemen, he 
did not stand aloof ; he offered his aid,to their first exertions. In the 
day of their difficulties, he would not withdraw that aid which he had 
offered to their early cause.” 


MR. BRAND. 
January 23, 1810.—In the Debate on the Address. 

“¢ Were the affairs of any country likely to be attended with success 
when planned and executed by such Ministers? He insisted upon it, 
that it was a want of policy to send troops to Spain, where they must 
conform to new habits of living, and where there was not the least 
hope of ultimate success, Whenever we succeeded by land against 
the French, they were in an isolated situation, where their chief had 
no means of reinforcing them; but into Spain he could at his plea- 
sure pour his legions, and compel us to retreat.” 


SIR F. BURDETT. 
December 3, 1812.—On the Motion for Thanks to Lord Wel- 
lington, for the Victory of Salamanca. 


** Far was he from wishing invidiously to detract from the merits 
of men who had devoted their exertions to the service of their coun- 
try, or to withhold from them any recompense which it was in the 
power of the House to bestow ; but when he heard it stated, that the 
victoly gained over the French forces in Spain, was more important ip 
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its consequences than any which had been achieved in former times, and 
that the victory of Salamanca, was equal to that of the Duke of .Marl- 
borough at the battle of Blenbeim, in which the enemy lost 20,000 
men, had their General, Marshal Tallard, taken, and thirty or forty 
squadrons driven into the Rhine; ard to other great battles, which 
had completely changed the aspect of the whole affairs of Europe, 
though not desirous of undervaluing the merits of the great General 
whose achievements were meant to be extolled, and whose character 
and ability no man could more sincerely admire than he did, yet he 
sould not suffer such delusions to go forth uncontradicted ; the more 
especially, when he considered that they were calculated to plunge 
ihe country, under the direction of the same persons, still more 
deeply in a destructive and rvinous war. He contended, that after 
these boasted and overpraised victories, we were still as far from our 
object as ever.” 

“* Under all the circumstances of the contest, it appeared to him, 
even upon the Minister’s own shewing, that we were unable to find 
sufficient means to suppert the campaign; and that after Lord 
Wellington’s retreat, he had only the two fortresses of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz left to him as the fruits of his campaign in Spain. 
What! were we to be satisfied, after all the splendid victories that 
had been gained in the course of the present campaign, after the 
exhausted state to which the French troops had been reduced by 
their incursion into Russia, and more particularly, after the glorious, 
important, and unparalleled victory of Salamanca, so highly advan- 
tageous in its consequences to the general affairs of the Peninsula, 
were we to be satisfied with a retreat? Were we not to take advantage 
of all those gratifying and cheering circumstances ? Were we to suffer 
the French troops to recover from the effects of their discomfiture 
and exhaustion, and to wait until the tide of good fortune, which had 
attended us, flowed back on its source ? It seemed to him that such 
propositions were totally inconsistent with the obvious rules of com- 
mon sense and reason; and yet, where now was the Marquis of 
Wellington? In what direction were we to look for the glorious 
results of the campaign ? In what manner was the diminution of 
the French power in Spain evinced ?” 

** There must be blame somewhere ; and some defect existed, 
which called loudly for inquiry. It was somewhat extraordinary, as 
well as mortifying, that after all the means which bad been placed 
in the hands of bis Majesty’s ministers, and the liberality with which 
those means had been dispensed in the course of the ‘Spanish war, 
the country had. not reaped some of the fruits of th» gieat victories, 
some of the benefits of the exertions which had been detailed. No- 
thing, however, seemed to have resulted from: ail these advantages, 
but calamity and distress ; which give rise to the naturai proposition, 
that either Lord Wellington was not entitled to the praise whichthe 
Hoase was called upon to bestow, or that the fault of our, failure was 
attributable to the gross negligence and imbecility of the ministets of 
the crown. He could not see how they could get rid of this dilemima. 
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It was not, however, for the purpose of going at length into these 
topics that he now rose; all he wished to do was, to protest against 
the system of delusion which had been observed by his Majesty’s 
government for the last nineteen years, sixteen of them under his 
own observation, .and to which the Noble Lord's (Lord Castlereagh’s) 
speech formed a sequel. In every speech which had been delivered 
on occasions similar to the present, the same prospects of success 
were held out, the same panegyrics were passed upon commanders, 
the same panegyrics upon Ministers themselves; ending always in 
disappointment, and calculated to engage them more deeply in expense 
and war. Other and more fit opportunities would occur for the 
discussion of these subjects, which he now wished to avoid, as he 
was very unwilling to dissent from any vote of thanks or gratitude 
which might be proposed to the present commander in the Peninsula. 
Tle could not help thinking, however, thatit would have been better 
if the question had jot beev brought forward quite so early, and that 
time might have been allowed to go into some inquiry into the general’ 
conduct of the campaign, before the Honse were called upon to give 
their votes. The Noble Lord, in the plenitude of his satisfaction, 
Kad not merely confined himself to Spain, but had travelled out of 
his course, and had taken the House to Russia, where, in the destruc- 
tion of from two to three hundred thousand heinen beings, in the burn- 
ing of Moscow, and in the devastation of an immense track of Russian 
territory, he found new causes of congratulation, new sources of na- 
tional pride and gratitude. He had called the attention of the House 
to the difficulties with which the emperor of the French was surrounded 
in his endeavours to reach winter quarters, aud that he had considered 
at a matter of great triumph on the part of the emperor of Russia, 
Would he be equally inclined to consider it a matter of triumph, 
#€ Buonaparte should extricate himself from these perils, which, in 
his opinion, was more than probable ; and, after having found good 
winter quarters, return to the contest, with renovated ardour, in the 
spring ? Could he believe it possible, that Russia could continue 
such a contest, and undergo a repetition of similar dreadful experi- 
ments and sacrifices? Sapposing he marched to Petersburgh, which 
seemed to be his ultimate intention, would the same mode of defence 
as at Moscow be adopted? Could Russia burn another Moscow to 
prevent its occupation by the enemy ? Would she born Petersburgh’ 
too? The Russian General Kutusow, speaking of the battle of Boros 
dino, said, that he did not follow up the results of the battle, because 
he should, in that case, risk both his own army and the safety of 
Moscow. The event of the capture of Moscow did, notwith- 
standing, take place. He, for one, could not greatly admire the 
magnanimity of bnrning that, the présérvation of which ought to 
have heen fought for; nor could he see the shining character of the 
Emperor Alexander, who was not, like the emperor of the French, 
personally sharing in the dangers ef the war. He could not subdue 
the conviction whieh arose in his mind, on viewing all these things; 
of the utter impossibility of the emperor of Russia feeling any 
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exultation whatever. On the contrary, he thought that unfortunate 
individual mast be oppressed by a view of the irreparable calamities 
to which himself and his people had been, and were likely still farther 
to be, exposed.” , 
MR..CALCRAFT. 
February 2, 1809.—On the second reading of the Militia 
Enlistment Bill. 


** He did not look to our acting any great military part on the Con- 
tinent, and hoped, that before we attempted any such operation, .we 
should maturely weigh the circumstances, and the scene upon which 
we shoul. have to act.” 


February 16, 1810.—In the Debate on the Motion for granting 
an Annuity to Lord Wellington. 


‘© Would any one look to what was the state of the army at 
present, and say that a victory had been gained at Talavera? It was, 
in truth, no victory. It had been swelled into a victory only by the 
influence of political connection, in order to get Lord Wellington 
advanced tothe Peerage, It was a piece of Ministerial foppery. It 
was an cbject with the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Can- 
ning) and his Majesty’s Ministers, to obtain the support of Marquis 
Wellesley, and consequently they were anxious to pay court to that 
Noble Lord.” 

«© A month hence, the whole fruits of Lord Wellington’s victories 
and campaigns would develope themselves to public view. He was 
sorry and alarmed to hear that Lord Wellington had declared that he 
could defend Portugal with 50,000 men, provided 30,000 of them 
were British troops. Ali he knew was, that if the French were in 
earnest in their design upon Portugal, before three months, Lord 
Wellington and hisarmy would be in England. Would to God they 
were in Kngland at this moment !” 


MR. CANNING. 
January 31, 1809.—On moving the Address on the answer 
returned to the overtures from Erfurth 


‘« Jt was said, that whenever Buonaparte had resolved on any 
measure, and declared that he would accomplish it, such a declaration 
should be received as the fiat of a superior being, against which it was 
folly to oppose any kindof resistance ! He never pledged himself to 
any thing but what he could carry intoexecution! His resolves were 
insurmountable! His career was not to be stopped! We were, 
therefore, to submit to dependence if he declared such to be his will 
and pleasure ; and so far from daring to stand gloriously forth the 
champions of the Continent, we were not even to think of defending 
ourselves against this irresistible leader ! Such might be the opinion of 
some ; but such was not his opinion, nor the opmion of the British 
people. Even were the ship in which we weie embarked sinking, it 
was‘our duty to struggle against the boisterous elements. But he 
never could acknowledge that such was our state; we were riding 
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proudly and nobly buoyant upon the waves. Of those who entertained 
such desponding,such unmanly, sentiments, he was sure the number 
‘was very'small.” 

** It certainly had been possible for us, at the commencement of 
the Spanish war, to have remained neutral, and said to ourselves, 
‘ Weare glad to see discord springing up between France and her 
Allies; but the voice and feeling of the British nation declared 
Joudly and vehemently against such a course. When we had then 
gone into the more high and elevated line, we were bound to adhere 
to it with the more vigour and perseverance.” 


MR. PERCEVAL. 

March 9, 1810.---On moving for a Grant of 980,000l. to 
enable His Majesty to take 30,000, Portuguese troups into Bri- 
tish Pay. 

* If the House was still influenced by that noble sympathy which 
had hitherto so strongly interested them in the cause ot the Spani- 
ards suffering under the perfidy, atrocity, and usurpation of France, 
he was persuaded, that there could exist no disposition in the com- 
mittee to resist his motion. He was well aware, at the same time, 
thatit might be said, thatthe measure he had to propose, related 
not to Spain, but to Portugal. He must contend, thai the interests 
of both could not be separated ; that whatever should be done to 
give strength to Portugal, would add to the means of Spain; and that 
to provide for the defence and security of the former country, would 
be to promote the general interests of the Peninsula, and the particu- 
lar success of the Spanish cause. It was incumbent upon him, howe 
ever, to admit, that if France should ever succeed in establishing a 
secure and tranquil government in Spain, it would be impossible for 
Portugal, with even the assistance which this country could afford, 
effectually to resist the attempts of France. But if this country should 
still continue to hold Portugal, pending the struggle in Spain, and 
thereby menace the French forces in that country, he was sure it 
would be admitted, that we should by that means effectually promote 
the cause of Spain, and consequently the interests of all parts of the 
Peninsula.” | 

«« He was persuaded, even, that if the House were now, for the 
first time, called upon for any opinion wpon the subject, so far from 
regretting their former opinion, they would be actuated by the same 
sentiments and feelings, which were not more congenial! to the charae- 
ter and honour, than conducive to the best interest of the nation.” 

*« As long as there should remain a hope of success in Spain, it was 
ob‘ joisly the best policy of this country to keep up the spirit of re- 
sistance to French usurpation in the Spauish nation. The power of 
France could never be completely confirmed, or really secure in 
Europe, until that power should be established on the ruins of the 
independence of Spain: because so long as the Spanish nation should 
continue to resist the usurpation of France, it would be necessary for 
that power to direct a great proportion of itsstrengih and disposable 
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force against Spain. Tt wos, consequently, the duty as well as the policy 
of thi: country, to foment and keep alive in the Peninsula, that spirit 
whici, alove could hold on: sny hope of success to the cause, which 
might tlius, perbaps, eventually become the germ of the liberty and 
independence. of the world,” 

‘* The real question to be considered, therefore, was, whether, in 
possession of Poriuyal vader such circumstances, the House shoukl 
adopt the proposition, either to support those who were disposed to 
continue the struggle in that. couutry, or, by withdrawing the British 
army, to ieave them to their fate, and abandon their cause alto- 
gether? The question be should repeat, really was, whether that 
House should determine to sustain the cause of the Peninsula in 
Portugal, or, by deserting it, leave that country te be overran by the 
enemy; in doing which they would surrender to France the mostcon- 
venient station, and the most important iustrnments of hostility 
against this country. Was that a question which Gentlemen were 
prepared to accede to ?” 

© If they should now think fit to withdraw, their army ; if they 
should, in this instance, not feel those sentiments which made them 
express to his Majesty their approbation of his\having entered into a 
treaty with Spain after her reverses ; if, in the contemplation of the 
present difficulties, and without a just regard to the prospective in- 
terests of the cause of the Peninsula, they should determine to aban- 
don Portugal altogether, sure he was that it would be in effect to aban 
don the cause of this country, as well as to tarnish the character and 
honout of the pation. When he looked back to that feeling which 
induced Parliament to approve of a perseverance in support ef.the 
Spanish eause, after the difficuhies and reverses which had been sus- 
tained in Spain, he could hot bring himself to suppose that any indis- 
position would be shewn on this occasion stil} to maintain the cause 
of the Peninsula. At a period when the hopes ef Spain were so re- 
diced, when the cause of that country was to be sustained almost 
within the walls of Cadiz, wasi«, be would ask, for the interests of 
the surviving energies of the Spanish cause, or for the immediate ad- 
vantage Of the catse of this country, that we should withdraw, or 
profess to withdraw, the british army ‘rom Portugal? What conse- 
quence could result from such a course, but the inevitable subjection 
of Spain and Poriugal, aod the necessary augmentation of the ene- 
my's means of hostility against this country ?" 

‘* Bat what were they to think of the sentinrents of those gentle- 
mea who were always of opinion that it was wpessible for Spain to 
hold cut so long ; they who told the House so oftem that the cause 
was hopeless; that it was vain to send out British troops to sustain it; 
that if Spain was to succeed at all, she must succeed at once ; and 
that she could never maintain a protracted contest aga ost the disci- 
plined armies and enormous resources of Fran'e? Spain had con- 
tinued the struggle hitherto, however ; and,. whatever might be the 
gloomy aspect of her affairs at present, the cause of the Peninsula, 
according to liis opinion, ought vot to be abaadonod. He was san 
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guine enough thus far to think, that it would be extremely difficult 
for France to establish a tranquil dominion in Spain, unless Great 
Brita‘n should separate herself from the cause of that country. But 
a secure and tranquil government France could not erect in Spain 
without much difficulty, nor easily make any effectual application of 
the means of the Peninsula in her hostility against this country, whilst 
we continued to assist its efforts. She might occupy Spain with 
an army, but her power would be confined within the limits of her 
military posts ; and it would require nearly as large an army to keep 
possession as to make a conquest of Spain. There never had existed a 
nation capable of subduing a population possessing the mind, and 
heart, and soul of the Spaniards. They might sustain reverses ; but 
the very victories and the triumphs of their enemies would teach them 
discipline. and infuse into them a spirit which would ultimately be 
the ruin of their oppressors. Under these circumstances, he should 
put it to the House, whether it would be prudent or wise to abandon 
Portugal ? The last Austrian war bad arisen in a great measure out 
of the centest inthe Peninsula. During the progress of that war, 
however calamitous its resulthad proved, it would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that one other day’s successful resistance of the 
French army by the Austrians, might have overthrown the accumu- 
lated power of the enemy. That such events might again take place, 
was not impossible. No man could anticipate what might arise of 
this description in the course of a short period, and under all the 
circamstances of the world ; but as long as the contest was or could 
be maintained in the Penivsula, be considered it the best policy of 
this country to support and promote it.” 


MR. SHERIDAN. 
July 21, 1812.—On moving for Papers relutive to the Overture 
Sor Peace from France. 


** He must hear some very strong arguments to the contrary, before 
he would be convinced that the late offer of negotiation from France 
did not deserve the character which he had given to it on a recent oc- 
casion—that it did not. deserve to be called perfidious, insidious, and 
insulting. Perfidious, because it called upon us to be guilty of the 
grossest perfidy to our allies. Insidious, because it was evidently 
written wiih the ecconviction, that the proposal which it contained 
could not be accepted, and was not meant as a lona fide offer to us; 
for he exouerated the policy of the emperor or ruler of France (he 
cared not which be was called, and considered any dispute upon that 
point as a matter of siily etiquette) from the imputation of holding 
our understandings in such contempt, as to imagine we should be in- 
duced to beli.ve fora moment, that the Fretich government thought 
or meant, that their overture shouid really be acceded to by the Bri- 
tish. Jusultiung, because it affected,on- certain flimsy pretences, to 
induce the British government to d part from the most sacred and 
honourable engagemen's, and to abandon, her characteristic faith with 
ber allies. To the reply .of our government the,,ruler of France. re- 
turned no answer. Sume people were surprised at this. It by no 
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means surprised him, Buonaparte never cared for any answer to his 
original proposition. The fact was, that when that proposition was 
made, he was in the heat of a negotiation with the Russian govern- 
ment, and feeling that the negotiation was not going on so successfully 
as he could wish, he sent to Great Britain the overture which we had 
received, hoping that an impression favourable to his views might be 
made on the Russian Cabinet, when they should find, that to obtain 
peace with England, he was willing not to push the boundary of his 
dominions beyond the Pyrenees, to guarantee the independence of 
Sicily, &c. but certainly not entertaining the insulting expectation that 
this stratagem could deceive the British government.” 

‘« He was persuaded that Napoleon would laugh at those who 
thought he seriously meant to carry on a negotiation for peace with 
Great Britain. If we could penetrate into his thoughts, we should 
find the course of them running thus---‘ I will send to the Russian 
cabinet, to terrify them with the prospect of my concerting a peace 
with England, entirely disadvantageous to Russia. I am compelled 
to go to war with Russia, and, for the purpose of intimidating that 
power, I will desire the acquiescence of Great Britain in a preiended 
negotiation for peace. I want 150,000 men out of Spain. TI will 
tell England, that I wish she would release them by withdrawing her 
troops, that I may use them in my designs against Russia. The an- 
swer of England will be—‘ Whatis your quarrel with Russia * I 
reply---‘ Because she inexorably refuses to assist me in ‘estroying that 
maritime strength, and those maritime principles, on whicii alone your 
existence as a great nation depends. Because Rossia wil! not join 
with me in destroying the sinews of ‘your power, I make war upon 
Russia; I ask you, England, to lend meyour assistance ; and when 
I have achieved my object, 1 will come: back to Spain, and shall be 
very much obliged.’ For his part, he could see no proper answer to 
a proposition which veiled such intentions as these, but precisely that 
which the Noble Lord had given.” | 

* If ever there was a time at which Great Britain might and ought 
to make a grand struggle, it was the present.” __ 

“< Tt was a libel false as hell, to say, that Great Britain ever foully 
availed herself of her maritime superiority. If there be those (con- 
tinued Mr. S.), who think that any portion of these rights might be 
advantageously surrendered, [ tell them, that I for one, and ] am sure 
that I am only echoing the sentiments of the House, would rather 
scuttle this Island of England, aud allow it to be overwhelined by 
the surrounding ocean, than I would surrender one iota of that 
charter which has appended to it the seal of nature itself, and which 
(I speak it with reyerence), enjoys the guarantee of Providence, ma- 
nifested in the high glory and prosperity of this renowned pation.” 


EARL TFMPLE, 
May 2, 1809.—On moving Resolutions condemning the conduct 
| of affairs in Spain. 
“« They were ‘to decide upon those persons only whose incapacity 
and misconduct were the cause why even British valour had failed of 
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suctess ; why the energies of freedom and the spirit of freemen -had 
been ineffectual in the arduous contest in which the country had 
engaged; by whose misconduct the last brilliant spark that lingered 
of the spirit of Europe had been stifled and extinguished.” 

‘« Buonaparte always flew to his object upon the wings of the 
eagle, whilst the Noble Lord (Lord Casilereagh) crept on the back 
of a tortoise to oppose him.” 
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MISCELLANIES. 
A Dialogue between a Calvinist and a Deist. 

Calvinist. It seems to me very strange, that you who are sq 
accurate in your moral conduct, cannot be induced to admit the 
doctrines of Christianity ? Deist. My objection is, that some of your 
principles contradict my notions of the Deity, and, therefore, I can- 
not with honesty profess a belief in the rest as coming from him, 
C: Isit possible that any christian doctrines can contradict your notions 
of the Deity; pray what may those notions be? D. That he isa 
being of Justice and’ Goodness. C. Surely christianity teaches that 
in the fullest extent? JD. Very partially, as itseemstome. C. You 
perhaps have unusnal ideas concerning justice and goodness? D. J 
conceive of them as men in general. C, That is not sufficient, for 
the Deity is a being of infinite justice and goodness, which infinity 
our finite uuderstandings cannot comprehend. D. But he is also q 
being of infinite wisdom, which does not prove that mankind are 
absolute idiots, and incapable of a single right conception, so neither 
does his intintte justice render false our ideas of right and wrong. 
They are true so far as they go, and whatever appears Contradictory te 
them, must be deemed by us unjust. If this be not the case, we are 
all at sea, and have neither card nor compass to steer by. C. But you 
rust make some allowance for our limited understandings? D. Cer- 
tainly, as I allow that a foot rule will not measure infirite space, stil] 
J assert that no part of infinite space can prove our foot-rule to be a 
faise measure. C. You will allow too, that from superior knowledge, 
his justice must be more accurate than ours? D. No one can pre- 
tend to judge, if all the facts are not fairly before him; but surely, 
when we ourselves are solely concerned, if our reasons are not to be 
depended on, and our notions of right and wrong are to be submerged 
in the obscure of infinity. Surely, then, to appeal to my under- 
standing, and aim at my conviction, mast be absurd. C. Well, then, 
granting that some things may be above our reason, you will in the 
next place allow whatever may be fairly deduced from the infinite 
wisdom of the Deity? D. Certainly, observing, however, that you 
are not to insist upon that tenet being above reason, which js con- 
trary toit? C. No; that is the error of the papists, bat with these 
provisoes, what principles of ours contradict your notions ? D. Your 
principlesof election, reprobation, and predestination, contradict every 
idea I can form of divine goodness and justice. C. Perhaps you may 
never have been rightly informed of those principles, they may never 
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have been fully stated to you? D. That is very possible ; be sogood 
as to favour me with your statement of them. C. First, then, f 
suppose, we are both agreed that the Creator is a being of infinite 
wisdom and power, he therefore must have foreseen every thing which 
can or will happen. Of course everything must happen as he has 
foreseen it. D. Do you mean, then, that the whole system of the 
world, with all its events of whatever kind, were contrived 
designedly, and. aforethought by the Deity? C. I think that 
“* without his eternal and unchangeable determinations, nothing 
is ever done by any one, neither generally nor individually, 
not even those deeds excepted, which are evil and detestable,” 
(Beza's Theologictil Tracts, p.171. Vol. I.) ** Therefore, since 
nothing happens accidentally, nor doth the Deity ever change 
bis design, it is clear that God not only foresaw, but also determined 
to create the human race forthe purpose of shewing his glary, by 
saving some in his mercy without any caase, and condemning others 
by his just decision.” p. 14. D. But if all these were alike in them- 
selves, how can this be just? C. “ Justice depends on the will of 
God, and not the will of God on the quality of things, it being 
necessary that God should determine-on any measure before it can be 
just, so that the qualities of events depend on the will of God as their 
cause,’ p.339. D. I grant that whatever a being of infinite justice 
wills must be just; but you will recollect that the question at present 
between us is, whether these principles of election and reprobation 
can be willed or not?” C. Do you, then, suppose it possible for 
any thing to have happened contrary to his will, or without his 
kaowledge? D. Not without his permission. But surely it. is 
not impossible that the world should have had a certain freedom of 
choice. C, If events were contingent, how could they be foreseen ? 
D. To foresee is a divine attribute, of which we can form no idea, I 
can, therefore, allow.of no argument deduced therefrom, until it be 
first clearly understood. C. here cannot be much-difficulty. in that. 
Do you not foresee that the sun will rise to-morrow? D, Yes, and 
my foresight has-no controul on his rising. C. It would, if you could 
foresee only what must happea. D. But that I cannot do, nor can I 
form any idea of my foresight rendering necessary what I do foresee, 
For example, I foresee that the man entering yender ale-house wil] 
come out intoxicated, and from long knowledge of him am thorough- 
ly convinced that this wi.l be the case. But he is by no means affect- 
ed by my foresight. C. No, becanseyou are notiofallible, D,. How 
would it be if I was? C. That I cawnot comprehend net being 
infallible myself, D..Then let us dismiss a principle understood by 
neither of us, and let us take another view of this system, adopted, you 
say, not from necessity but choice. Pray,,are your elect all patterns 
of goodness in this lite, and do they much exceed the bad in number ? 
CG: Ob, no. They are much the fewest, not a tenth part of the 
whole, and so far from being the best, a great many of them are 
the worst, almost to the very last. moments of their lite, to shew that 


they are accepted for no good. they have done. (See Robinsen's Scrip. 
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Syst. p.294. Vol. I.) ‘* Nay, many of the rejected conduct them- 
selves ina very moral and decent manner, so as to bave all the appear- 
ance of being elect.” (Beza,p. 191. Vol. 1.) D. Surely this is 
strange. Would it not have been better that the elect should have 
been patterus of gooiness, would not this have better justified the 
peculiar favour shewn them? C. The real case is this: ‘‘ The Lord 
that he might execute this design for illustrating his own glory, 
prepared a certain way for himself according to his own infinite 
wisdom, alike for the elect and reprobate. For since he had 
determined to give a remarkable specimen of his mercy in the 
salvation of the elect, and also to prove himself a just judge in 
condemning the reprobate, it was necessary to render both parties 
obstinate sinners, that he might have mercy on all believers (the 
elect to wit, for faith is the peculiar gift of God to them) and, on the 
other hand, might find ground for a just sentence on those to whom 
it was not given to believe or to know the mysteries of God.” P. 177, 
Bezxa.—D. 1 really am more puzzled than.ever. At thisrate sin 
and the fall of Adam must have been agreeable events to the Deity ? 
C. This is true, in a certain degree. For ‘* though it was the vo- 
luntary act of Adam, yet it did not happen contrary to the will of 
God, whom it pleased in-a wonderful but incomprehensible manner. 
Having determined the end, it is necessary that he also should contrive 
the causes leading tothatend.” P.179. D. But thus to compass 
the end, it must have been necessary to deprive man of his free will 
and so reduce him to the state of a mere machine. C. If he was 
entirely deprived of free wil! he could not be guilty, Therefore such 
a free will is left us, that we should sin voluntarily, fly from God, 
hate him, and be able neither to hearhim, nor believe in him, nor 
acknowledge the gift of God, nor even think any thing good, in 
short such that we should be wholly subject to anger and cursing. 
P. 185. D. Freewill consists in being able to choose any of two or 
more motives. Where a man can choose only one, and that the 
most contrary to his reason, I do not see how you can regard him as 
enjoying any freedom, nor how you prove him to be other than a 
mere passive machine, like an horse securely harnessed toa mill, 
who must go round and round without the possibility of advancing 
straight forward. Yet even this scheme cannot surely reach those 
who died in their infancy, and therefore incapable of sin. They, 
I hope, escape? C. You should recollect “ that the whole human 
race being thus spontaneously fallen into this wretched condition, 
God who justly curses the reprobate, inasmuch as they are corrupt, 
exercises his just anger on some of them as soon as ever they are 
born.” P.190. D. And how are these together with the decent 
and moral reprobates of whom you before spoke to be treated in the 
next world? C. The elect are promoted to unspeakable and eternal 
happiness. The rejected are condemned to misery as unspeakable and 
as eternal, D. For what purpose is this extensive and deadly appa- 
ratus contrived? C. ‘* Neither the happiness of the elect, nor the 
punishment of the reprobate, is the ultimate end of the councils of 
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God, but the illustration of his own glory.” P.179. D. This plan 

cannot exhibit any proof of mercy at least? C. Yes, assuredly. 
«* For if God had saved a single person only out of the whole world, 
that mercy would have exceeded, beyond all idea, his severity to the 
rest of the world who perish.” P. 335. as I will endeavour to 
explain to you. D. Never attempt it.. Let me see if I comprehend 
your plan. Your Deity, then, for the sake of exhibiting his glory, ‘(it 
does not appear whose praise was to be obtained at this price) has con- 
trived a world such that sin and injustice must necessarily abound 
here, and be practised by nineteen twentieths of. its inhabitants, 
and hereafter nineteenths of these must be everlastingly miserable. 
C. These are consequences necessarily flowing fiom first principles, 
D. ThatI deny. Such a system could never emanate from a eood 
being, he would rather not have created a single being besides himself, 
than derive glory from such accumulated vice and misery. 


LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—Having looked with wonder at the inclination of many to- 
ward Napoleon Buonaparte, and having observed many here in Lons 
don having the same propensity toward his brother Lucien, by assert 
ing that he was in estimation in Worcestershire ; and having occasion 
to take a tripto Worcester, I determined to examine minutely into 
the truth of this assertion. . 

When J arrived at Worcester, I found that this estzmatien arose solely 
from the attention of six cits of Worcester, and one widow-bewitched. 
When Lucien had bis masquerade, these,.with thei: families, orged 
all they could, like the monkey who had lost his tail, to do 4s they 
did, and make the number greater. Several did this oni of curiosity, 
but not two of the gentry of the county ever looked at him; and 
how the rest of the neighbourhood disapproved of the proceedings, you 
may learn from the subjoined paper, which was pat forth in the vici« 
nity of Worcester. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
VERUS., 
London, May 20, 1814. 


THE LAST PROCLAMATION OF BUONAPARTE. 


Naporeon, late Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Protector of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, Grand Arbiter of the Fate of Na- 
tions, &c &c. &c. &c. &c. but now, by permission of the allied sove- 
reigns, Exile in the Isle of Elba, an Outcast from Society, a Fogitive 
and a Vagabond. 


To all our late Friends, Supporters, and Admirers in Worcester. 
Wuersgas it having been represented to us, at our Court, holden on 















board: tl eship called a Transport, in which we were sailing to .our 
ultimate destination in this island, that many of our late admirers in 
Worcester were deeply. lamenting our sudden downfall ; and as in 
our #tirement the company of our loving friends will be most ac- 
ceptable, We sereby invite all who feel “dissatisfied with peace and 
Prosperity, to fofow our late royal person to this island of our exile, 
where we promise them every advancement and dignity about our 
person and government as shall be suitable to their several capacities ; 
and from the extent of territory now in our possession (vight miles 
by two) estates and domains, for the support of their several dignities, 
shall be awarded them. 

Given at our Court, this first year of our sovereignty of the Island 


of Elba. 
: NAPOLEON. 


- ase -—— 


Representation by the London Clergy, relative to the suits commenced 
under the act of 43 Geo. 3. Cap, 84. humbly submitted to the con- 
sideration of the members of loth houses of parliament. 

Notices of action having been sent to numbers of beneficed men 
in different dioceses for non-residence, the clergy incorporated by 
the name of the president and fellows of Sion college within the 
City of London, have collected and investigated the cases of those 
of their own body, who have received such notices. Being satisfied, 
frum the investigation that has been made, as to themselves, and 
persuaded: from the information they have received, respecting o: hers, 
that there exists but a very small portion of positive default, agaist 
the spirit of the act, they respectfully submit the following statements, 
to the consideration of the members of the legislature, whom they 
are anxious to regard as their efficient friends in this exigence. 

By an act of Henry VII, every beneficed person was subject to 
a fine of 101. for every month that he should be non-resident on one 
of his benefices; with a proviso, that no prosecution should be retro- 
spective, for a longer term than the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding. _ 

Prosecutions having been instituted ander that act about fourteen 
years ago, an act was passed in 1803, the purpose of which, as stated 
in the preamble, was not only ‘“‘ to make more effectual provisions for 
enforcing the residence of spiritual persons on their benefices,” but 
also ‘* to protect them from vexatious prosecutions.” 

The result, however, bas been such as they persuade themselves 
was not intended by the Jegislature. The penalties imposed by. this 
act, are, one third, of the yearly-income of the benefice, for a non- 
residence of three months in the year; one half, for six months; two 
thirds, for eight monibs ; and three fourths, for the whole year: 
penalties which attach in their fall extent, no less to offences from 
ignorance or inadvertence against the letter, than to those which are 
against the spirit, of the act: the whole of such forfeiture to go to 
the person, wha shall inform snd sue for the same. . Add to thir, 
that no limitation of time, for which penalties may be enforced,, ig 





assigaed by this act ; exeept in one case, in which a bar day ' 
to a retrospective suit, uamely, a full year’s actual residence om the 
benefice. 

Penalties levied to this extent, and the law allows of no mitigation, 
may involve the families of clergymen in the greatest distress, and 
in some cases, 1p absolute ruin. 

A great number of suits have been commenced, not by a stranger 
unconnected with the clergy, bet by a secretary to four bishops, to 
whom, in every difficalty or doubt in points of Jaw, the clergy might 
reasonably lovk for advice and assistance. But in some instances, 
instead of being benefitted by his advige and assistance, they state them- 
selves to have been placed in their present situation by ‘his neglect, 
and in others, be has availed himself of that information, which his 
situatian afforded him, to their prejudice. 

The case has appeared so hard, as tocall for the prompt inter- 
ference of the legislature ; and an act has been passed to suspend all 
proceedings in !aw for a limited time. 

It appears upon investigation, that almost all the suits now pending 
fall under one or other of those descriptions, in which non-residence 
on certain stipulations is allowed. “The ground of action in almost 
every instance is some omission in point of form, proceeding either 
from an inadvertency, or an error of judgiwent, which exposes those 
concerned, not to a moderate fine, but to the full penalties of culpable 
non-residence. 

To be more circumstantial.—The actions fal] into two classes ;— 
against those, who having pleas of exemption allowed by the act 
have omitted to make the requisite notification to the bishop ;—an 
against those, who have not been duly and constantly provided with’ 
a ‘licence of non-residence from the bishop. 

The omission in the former case, to notify their plea of exemption, 
may be fairly construed in the light of inadvertency, into. which a 
man might easily fgll, even after giving what he might suppose a 
due attention to the act itself. A beneficed man, who has some 
other duty which requires his attendance in another place, consults 
this act, and finds his case among those, which are enumerated in 
the 15th section, to this effect ;-—‘‘ No spiritual person, actually 
serving as chaplain to the House of Commons, or as clerk or deputy 
clerk of his Majesty's closet, &c. &c. &c. or as schoolmaster or 
usher of Westminster school, shall be liable to any of the pains and. 
penalties or forfeitures in this’ or any former act, for any non-residepce 
on his benefice, any thing in this or in any former act contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Satisfied with a declaration apparently so decisive, he looks no 
further, and consequently does not discover, that, in order to avail 
himself of his plea of exemption, he must give in a notification of 
the same, w'thin a given time, to the bishop. 

Aniong those who have notices of action served against them, 
om the ground of the same omission, are several, probably the 
greater number, who, having more benefices than one, are duly re- 
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sidenf upon one of them. Of the necessity of making such notifi- 
cation, strong doubts are expressed by professional men.* 

To the same class must be referred the prebendaries of St. Paul's, 
most of whom have notices of action, though, except the residen- 
tiaries, they have no prebendal house to reside in. 

The latter class of notices applies to such as have not been duly 
provided with a licence of non-residence from the bishop. 

The greater part of these have had licences for former perieds, 
which are since expired. Some of these, through mere inadvertency, 
omitted in proper time to apply for a renewal; and others actually did 
apply, and were allowed them by the bishop, but failed to receive them, 
as they state, through the neglect or misconduct of the secretary. 

The legislature have already expressed their sense of the general 
hardship, by interposing to suspend, fora limited time, the actions 
commenced... When they are informed, that the offences against the 
act, in almost all the instances where suits are instituted, have been 
more against the letter than the spirit, and in some instances, not 
through the neglect of the clergy themselves, but through the fault 
of the very person, who now, by himself or by his agents, prosecutes 
the suit ; tbat hardship will be more apparent. And when it is consi- 
dered, that such offences will be visited with the same severe punish- 
ment, as the most wilful violations of the act, and that many clergy- 
men, will be reduced to great distress, and some to utter ruin, by the 
enforcement of the penalties ; is it unreasonable to hope, that the le- 
gislature may be moved to pass an act of indemnity, with such modifi- 
cations and exceptions as to them in their wisdom shall seem. expe- 
dient ? 

Sion College, March 14th, 1814, 


We are happy to find that Mr. Bragge Bathurst has brought in a 
bill to stop the further progress of these prosecutions, to which a very 
different designation might, with propriety, be applied. We hope 
that the bishops, henceforth, will take particular care to select for 
their secretary, men who will not avail themselves of their situations 
for qualifying themselves for the office of informers against their 
clergy ; and for the institution of suits which must involve in ruin 
a description of persons, who are, on all accounts, entitled to our 
respect and veneration, and whom the prelates are bound, by every 
tie of duty, to protect. 











* It may. be remarked, that the returnsof non-residents under this 
act, are calculated in some cases to make an erroneous impression to 
the disadvantage of the clergy: in the case of those, who, Jividing 
their yearly residence between two of their benefices, are_ returned 
noa-resident on both ; as also in the case of those, who, doing their 
own duty, are non-residents by licence, on.account of unfitness, or 
Waui vi house. 
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Siz, To the Editor. 

The due attention which you have paid to the concerns af the 
British colonies, and also to those of the shipping interest of this coun- 
try, induces me to hope that you will feel pleasure in extending the 
knowledge of a most able and argumentative speech on the latter 
subject, which was lately delivered before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and a correct copy of which I inclose for the 
purpose of insertion in your valuable work. 


I am, your constant reader, 
BRITANNICUS, 


The substance of the Speech of Witt1aAm Harrison, Esq. before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on East 
India built shipping, on Monday, April 18, 1814. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. in the Chair. 


Mr. Harrison appeared as Counsel for the English Ship builders. 


I have endeavoured to avail myself of the time which has been 
given by the committee to compress this case as much as possible, 
and with the assistance of the learned gentleman with me, Mr, 
Adolphus, and the solicitor, whose general intelligence and parti- 
cular knowledge upon this subject is so well known, I shall be able 
to bring this question within a much narrower compass than has 
generally beett conceived ; at the same time, the committee must 
be aware, that both with reference to the private interests which I 
represent, and also the public interest, and with reference to the 
consequences which, I think, I shallestablish, must follow from 
this bill passing into a law, it is by'much the most important ques- 
tion which has, within my recollection, been brought before par- 
liament. I have no hesitation in saying, that I think it of more im- 
portance than the question which continued so long under discussion 
in this room last year—that it involyes larger national interests, and 
greater political and general consequences, and questions much more 
deeply connected with the safety and prosperity of the country in 
every respect, than the question last year, as to the monopoly of the 
East India trade. 

Sir, it is incumbent on me to shew, that the gentlemen I repre- 
sent are affected, deeply affected, by this bill; that they are in a 
condition to present themselves before you as petitioners, from the 
nature of their situation, and the effect this bill will produce upon 
their interests ; that they bave claims onthe public attention, from 
the assistance they have afforded to the national establishments ; that 
nothing has occurred in the management of their trade, or in the 
manner of their giving assistance to the public, to exclude them from 
the benefit of these claims ; and that there is no general policy which 
justifies this interference with their business. I will also shew, that 
if it-is a question of comparison between those interested in the 
building of ships here, and those interested in the building of ships 
in India, there is no doubt that those who are interested in building 
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ships in this country have superior claims to protection; that ne 
danger can arise from permitting them to carry it on as they 
have dene hitherto; buat, on the contrary, public necessity, 
public interest, the state of our navy, the future ship-building 
throughout the Kingdom, and all those circumstances which calk 
fot your attention, imperatively demand that if it is necessary that the 
present laws should be altered, they should be altered to give them 
additional protection; that this is the line which parlament must 
take, and that instead of enacting any thing to prevent the ship- 
builders in this country from carrying on their trade :to the same ex- 
tent as hitherto, it is absolntely necessary that the navigation acts 
should beso altered as to exclude from the trade between India and 
Great Britain, any ships built in India as British registered ships. I 
state itbroadly, largely, and generally ; because I am satisfied, in the 
course of my address, and im the course of the evidence I shall offer, 
Ishall establish to demonstration, and beyond contradiction, too, that 
they are entitled, not on their own account only as individuals—for 
individuals’ interests myst always give way to publie policy—but on 
grounds of public policy itself, which imperiously demands, that the 
India shipping should be excluded, that the building ships there must 
be confined to the local trade of that country, and mast not be al- 
lowed to interfere with the ship-builders here. 

Sir, in order to make out this case, I must proceed to shew what 
isthe nature of the establishments for ship-building in the river 
Thames, upon what particular trade it is they have hitherto main- 
tained those establishments, and kept them up to their present extent, 
how they bave been interfered with by ships being permitted to 
come from India, what effects must be produced if this bill passes 
into a law ; and, in order to shew the consequences that will. arise, 
I must also exhibit to the committee the situation in which these 
gentlemen have stood in affording the assistance they have to the navy 
of Great Britain in time of war, and the importance they are of to 
the very existence of the navy in time of peace, which will prove 
that they cannot be interfered with without danger. [If it is said it is 
necessary for the purposes of the navy that ship-building should be suf- 
fered in India for the saving of timber here, that is not justified by 
the fact, or by policy: it is not true, as it is supposed, that there is 
a scarcity of timber ; and the policy, if the fact did exist, is against 
permitting ships to be built in that country, for that would end in the 
destraction of the timber, which is the foundation of your future 
ship-building. Ishall contrast the situation legally of the geatle- 
men interested in ship-building in India, with those interested in ship- 
building here, and shall state practically their situation, so as to shew 
that policy demands, if it proves to be, as it will, a question between 
the individuals—I say policy makes it necessary, that those who were 
in possession of it here should be protected in the enjoyment of it, 
and that it should not be allowed to pass to another country, 

Thus I have stated the line inwhich I mean to argue—the grounds 
I generally take—and if I allude to topics of national law or policy, 
or any subjects which may at first appear wide of the points imme- 
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diately under consideration, I hope the committee will give me 
credit for their being necessary to be touched upon to arrive at the 
conclusion | wish, and which it is my duty to bring the committee 
to, namely, the necessity of protecting my clients. In doing this 
I shall avoid particular details; and baving taken great pains to endea- 
vour to compress this subject into as narrow a compass as the nature 
of it admits, I sball not detaiu the committee at any great length. I 
am not in the habit of doing so generally, nor shall I now, though 
its importance would justify it. shall treat it on those broad grounds 
which I have stated, and which will enable me to compress it within 
the shortest space of time it is possible such a subject should occupy. 

Now, Sir, I shall proceed to the frst point, the nature of the 
establishments of these gentlemen, the ship-builfers on the river 
Thames. It will appear from the papers what the number of ships 
built in the river Thames, for the service of the India company for 
carrying on the trade with India, has been. The committee will 
also find ** an abstract of some preceding accounts of the ships built 
in the river Thames from 1795 to 1S$13, both inclusive, for the East 
India company’s service, and fer thé merchant's service, «istinguish- 
ing each.” 

Before I comment on those papers, I should just generally state 
that the business, if I may so call it, of ship-building in the river 
Thames, has been principally supported by the India trade; that 
though the establishments of ship-building in the river Thames build 
for other purposes, yet those who have been concerned in building 
the great vessels employed in the India trade, andthose applied te 
from time to time by the government, to assist in keeping up the 
navy of Great Britain, have relied on the building of ships for the 
East India trade ; and they contend, notwithstanding the alteration 
which has taken place with respect to the trade in India, that as that 
trade must necessarily employ ships of a considerable size, which is 
obvious from the nature of the trade, and the regulations of the 
act of last year, which requires that the wade shall be carried on in 
ships ef not less than 350 tons, that no alteration in the nature of 
the trade will deprive them of the advantage they have hitherto pos- 
sessed of building the larger vessels concerned in it: therefore, if 
they have depended upon it hitherto for their support, they have a 
right to look to it hereafier. That they have depended upon it hi- 
therto, will appear by the documents, namely, that,in the interval 
between i795 and 1804,-the average building per annum, daring 
those ten years, was seven ships in the year for the East India com- 
pany’s service, and I will shew that this empleyment was of a de- 
scription to enable them ta keep up their establishments, even under 
the disadvantage of the India company having refused to take ships 
Bilt on speculation ; which makes a very material difference in 
Keeping up the establishments. It will appear from one of the 
papers from the outports, that a great many ships are building on spe- 
culation there, and it is obvious, that where they can build those 
ships, they can be more economical than where they are to build on 
contract: on the same principle, that a great builder, for the pur- 
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ing ready at all times to undertake repairs, will build a 
bom. on speculation, by which he keeps his workmen employed ; 
and it is a bevefit to him, if, during the period of hisso employing 
his men, he produces enough to keep them in pay and keep up his 
establishment ; he is, as far as his establishment is concerned, remu- 
nerated, if he brings himself back. Every thing he may make be- 
yond the cost be may take as profit ; but it is an advantage to him if 
he makes no profit at all. But under the disadvantage of not being 
allowed to build ships on speculation, because the East India com- 
pany would not take them (though built under the inspection of 
their surveyors), but insisted on ships being laid down after contract, 
even then, and under that disadvantage, they carried on the business of 
ship-building in the river Thames in such a way as to keep some 
thousand men in constant employ, in their various occupations, in 
building and repairing such sbips. 

The committee will observe, that from 1805 to1814, the last ten 
years, the average has been two ships a-year, and, for the purpose 
of completing the observations I wish to make on this document, I 
would now beg leave to refer the committee to another document, 
by which the committee will see that there is one solitary vessel, and 
that a frigate, at this moment building in the yards of the river 
Thames: that therefore the average of the ten first years was seven 
large ships; that the average for the last ten years was two ships ; and 
that at this moment there is but one, and that a frigate, which has 
no connexion with this trade, nor with the observations I am making 
as tothe case now before the committee. _ I think I am justified in 
stating, when I have proved these documents, that I shall shew to 
the committee, that the ship-building establishments on the river 
Thames have been supported and maintained by the great trade car- 
ried on in those large vessels between this country and India; that as 
the trade is to be carried on in those large vessels in future, they have 
a right to louk to that trade for employment; and that the redaction 
of their trade has already produced the effect of reducing their men 
from between three and four thousand, which was the number they 
formerly employed, to about twe hundred and fifty men now in em- 
ployment in the river Thames: on that I shall have to comment when 
i come to further parts of the case. 

Now, Sir, it may be said, that this proof amounts to nothing, if 
their trade has fallen off from other causes than the introduction 
of ships from India. I admit it ; and therefore I shall go into the 
circumstances of their establishments. In one of the papers there 
is a passage to which [ beg the attention of the honourable members : 
they will find that ninety-eight ships built in nineteen years in the 
river Thames for the East India company’s service, averaged 1007 
tons each, and five hundred and forty-two ships, vessels and river- 
craft, built there in the like period, not for the East India company's 
service, averaged 76 tons each, that the vessels built in the port of 
London for the East India company, from 1795 to 1804, were seventy- 
seven ships, making 76,127 tons; from 1805 to 1814, twenty-one 
ships, making 22,590 tons, making the decrease of building of East- 
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Indiamen in the Thames since 1804, fifty-six ships, and $3,557 tons. 
‘Now, how is the decrease supplied? The committee will find, 
in one of the papers, ‘* an account of the number of slips boilt in 
Endia, and admitted to registry in London, from 1794 to 1813, and 
of some others admitted to entry, but not registered.” The first 
account is of ships admitted to registry, seventy-six, the tonnage 
47,475; the second account is of ships admitted to entry, and not 
registered, eight, and the tonnage g003: the total is 84 ships, 
56,478 tons.” The result is, that in proportion as the building has 
fallen off in the river Thames, it has been supplied directly by the 
tonnage of vessels brought from India, which have ‘carried oa the 
trade trom India to this country ; and I deduce from that an argument, 
that all which has been taken from us has fallen into the hands of 
the builders on the other side of the water, that it has been’ an ac- 
tual transier of the ship-building to that extent from this country 
to India; aud [ shall prove, in the course of the observations I shall 
have to make, and the evidence [ shall afterwards bring, that this 
bill passing into a jaw to make it legal for the large vessels built in 
Asia to carry on the Indian trade will be attended with the annihila- 
tion of every one of these establishments, and transfer to that country 
all the ship- -building, and end in the ruin of every one of the establish- 
ments of the gentlemen who are oue set Of the petitioners, namely, 
the ship-builders in the river Thames. 

Now, Sir, it will be necessary for me, after having stated what 
is the nature of their establishments, afd how they have been prin- 
cipally employed hitherto, by what supported, and in what way 
they have fallen off within acertain number of years, io advert to the 
situation in which they have stood, nationally speaking, in order 
to shew, when I have laid a foundation, by stating their individual 
case in point of loss, the claims they have on the national protection, 
and the importance they are of with respect to the existence of the 
navy, Whether it is or not a judicious policy to build men of war 
in the merchant yards, has been a subject of great discussion; and 
I have nodoubt honourable members must_reco! lect a very distinguish- 
ed speech wade by.a noble lord, formerly at the bead of the Admi- 
raity, upon that subject, (and no ore was considered as better under- 
standing (he nature of the great duties of bis situation,)- [ mean lod 
Melville; however persons might difler upon other points as to that 
noble lord, there is, I believe, an universal concurtence of opinion 
with reference to his knowledge upon the subject of the department 
thea under his care, and the use and benefit he was of to the country 
at large, in his care and protection of it, and of the seamen of this 
country. In that speech there was a most able detail of tire absolute 
necessity which might arise from time to time, and on various oc- 
casions, of resortiug to the merchant yards to assist in building and 
repairing ships winch would be required on all great pressures, when 
_ the country was called upon for exertion, at various periods of war, 
“It would be improper in me, ona subject of such general discussion, 
_ lo gojuto avy wetails stated inthat speech ; I have inade those general 
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observations upon it for the purpose of assuming that occasions have 
arisen, and will atise, in which it has been and will be absolutely ne- 
cessary to the existence ef the country asa naval power, that there 
should be establishments of a great description with respect to the 
nature of the wessels they are capable of building, the size of their 
establishments, and number of men employed, ready to be called on 
by the public to assist in a case of sudden emergency, to put the navy 
into such a condition as to mect the exigencies of the times. It was 
proved to be necessary then, and it may be necessary hereafter. 

Upon this subject, both with reference to the situation in which 
the gentlemen I represent are as to the building large vessels for the 
East India company’s service, and with reference to the assistance 
they have afforded to government in the establishing the immense 
navy we have from time to time employed, some prejudices, unjust 
prejudices certainly have arisen as to their conduct: it has been stated 
broadly and largely, in many instances, that, instead of affording as- 
sistance, they have only burthened the country with expense ; that 
ships have been built by them only to tumble to pieces; that they 
have been put into dock before they have sailed from one side of the 
kingdom to the other; that by the ships they have built for the use 
of the navy being badly constructed, they have been productive only 
of expence to the public, and therefore have no claims on the public 
gratitude or protection, on any ground of that description. I will 
shew tothe committee that this is not the ease; and, if it is neces- 
sary, we will shew thatall the complaints which have been made 
on the subject of ship-building of late years, with respect to particu- 
lar vessels having failed, apply to the full extent, and equally under 
similar circumstances, téthe navy board or his majesty’s yards; and 
in neither instance do I admit it is a fair foundation of any impro- 
perremarks being made on the persons who bave the conduct of the 
naval yards or private yards, where they ate built, because I can 
shew that some of the failures have taken place from causes haying 
no connexion with the improper construction of the vessels so built. 
I will shew to the committee, by distinct and positive evidence, 
that from the manner and course of employment of those yards, it 
is impossible to ascribe the fault to the private builders employed : 
to build the men of war, they come under specific contracts as to the 
way in which they are to be built. The time a vessel is to stand to 
season is at the discretion of the navy board, the person contracting 
is bound to obey their order in that respect. However important it 
may be to him to disengage his slip, that he may build another vesse! 
in its place, he is bound to keep her as long as the officers of govern- 
ment in their discretion think fit to direet- 

With respect to the timbers, how she may be constructed, the time 
of her putting up, and all other circumstances, as to seasoning, are 
conditioned for at the time of the contract, in the way the navy- 
board think necessary for the purpose: the navy-board may keep a 
vessel two years, instead of six months, to season, if they think it 
necessary. The vessel, while building, is superintended by a sur- 
veyor appointed by the navy-board for that purpose ; he is prescat 
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at the whole operation: the orders of the private builders are, that 
his directions are to be attended to immediately, he is, in fact, the 
efficient builder ; the persons belonging to the yards performing 
only the modelling and putting together under the directions of the 
navy-board. The plan of the navy-board is implicitly followed, and 
that under the superintendance of the person appointed by them. I[ 
think, therefore, under these circumstances, if any vessel has been 
built under the superintendance of that person, he conceiving that 
six months’ seasoning or four months will be sufficient, if a vessel 
under these circumstances has been Iaunched sooner than she ought 
to be, or would have been by the butlders theniselves, in their own 
discretion, that it would be unfair to impute to them asa fault that 
a vessel did not last the time it may be said she ougbt. The same 
accidents have happened in the public yards; but I do not impute 
misconduct to the persons concerned in those establishments, because 
a circumstance of this kind happened, any more than I should say that 
becausethe dry rot got into a house, therefore the builder ought not to 
be employed again :such things will occur in the management of great 
operations of this description. 

Sir, It has also been said that the gentlemen for whom I appear; 
Jose part of their trade because they carry it on so expensively : 
that they charge so exorbitantly, that they have lost their trade 
by their own fault; that the competition against them has been 
produced by their compelling those who would otherwise be glad 
toemploy them, tolook out elsewhere ; and that they are sufferers 
from not having conducted their business properly ; that they have 
driven persons to other builders, and therefore they are not inti- 
tled to appear as petitioners to parliament for protection. Under 
the cireumstanecs ] have stated, I will endeavour to shew that this 
assertion is unfounded, and that what is called the difference of 
building at the outports and in the Thames, is not such as is sup- 
posed. I will prove that, to the present moment, the gentlemen 
who have the establishments on the river Thames have sustained 
their character for superiority : and though it may be true, that, 
with respect to some things, they do charge more than persons at 
the ontporis, they charge it in the same way as every individual 
engaged in manutactare does, because they have maintained the 
character of doing-their work better, and putting in better mate- 
ria, and turning out articles of a superior description ; and that 
the addition to the experce is one that is compensated for by the 
superiority of the work performed ; but with respect to the build- 
ing of vessels, there isa difference which is imaginary, with refer. 
ence to the tonnage of vessels of this description. The measure- 
ment of the tonnage is made ina particular way: it is produced 
by taking an assutned length of keel from her extreme length and 
her keel, and not the actual keel, then. multiplying the keel by 
the breadth of the vessel, and the product by half the breadth, 
and then dividing by 94, and from these data calculating the ton- 
nage of the vessel, the effect of which is, that a vessel built-an the 
outports with a greater breadth of beam, in proportion to depth, 
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is said to measure 500 tons, and carries 500; but in the Thames 
they have been required to build upon a different construction, 
and the result is, that a vessel built on the Thames which is mea- 
sured 500 tons, will often carry 550, and itis well known that the 
Indiaman of 1200 tons burthen, often come home with upwards 
of 1400 tons of cargo. Then, if the vessel is contracted for upon 
the mere measurement of the tonnage, it is not fair to say a ship 
built on a construction to carry a larger tonnage is so much dearer 
when she is'a more burthensome vessel. 

Sir, thereis another peculiar circumstance which I shall prove, 
in order to shew the character ships built in the Thames have main- 
tained: Some of the committee know that there is a regular account 
kept at Lloyd's coffee-house, of all the trading vessels in the king- 
dom, witha view to enable persons called upon to undertake in- 
surances, to ascertain the nature and character of the vessels they 
are required to insure ; and the register is kept by letters and by 
numbers ; and A 1. is the highest class of registery into which all 
vessels built on the Thames go, and into which new vessels built in 
the outports are put ; but I will shew that so far from the vessels 
built in the river Thames being inferior to other vessels, they main- 
rain their rank of A 1, and afterwards in the succeeding classes, 
Jonger than any other vessels.’ Their durability, therefore, is es- 
tablished by shewing that, under the survey of persons employed 
by the underwriters at Lloyd's, competent to judge, (and considering 
the money at stake, the gentlemen at Lloyd's take care that this sur- 
vey is conducted in a manner to insure a correet account), the dura- 
bility of the vessels built in the river Thames is proved, by shewing 
how long they stand in the highest classes in Lloyd's book, as com- 
pared with other vessels : if there are any others built, under accu- 
rate inspection at the outports, they are exceptions, for it will be 
proved, that the vessels builtin the river Thames remain longer in 
the class A It, and keep their station in the higher: classes, in pro- 
portion to their length of service, longer than others. 

Now, if the committee will take the fact [ have mentioned as to 
tonnage, and the fact I now state, with referenee to their durability, 
and consider al] these circumstances together, they must be satisfied, 
that the imputation attempted to be cast on the builders on the 
Thames is unfounded ; that it cannot be said they carry on their 
trade in a way to lose it ; and that the losses have originated in them- 
selves, and not in consequence of the causes which, I say, will end 
in theirdestraction. We will shew, not only with respect to their 
situations for the purposes of insurance, that they are better, but 
that they sell for more when pct upto be sold ;—that a vessel built in 
the Thames of a certain number of years, compared with another of 
the same age, fetches a Jargersum ; and when it is Known that the 
persons who are to buy, and the persons who are toemploy and to 
use them, are Jed by no circumstances but those of interest, the 
facts which I now state are conclusive, to prove,that the ship-builder 
of the Thames have not been the authors of their own misfortunes. 
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I shall therefore deduce from these circumstances, that the falling off 
of their business, and the reduction of the number of men, the 
loss of building from: seven ships in a year down to not une, has. ori- 
ginated from the India built ships which have been allowed to come to 
this country from Asia ; and that the permanent establishment of those 
ships in the Indian traie must end in the annihilation ef the business 
of ship-building in the Thames. 

Now, Sir, baving stated these general circumstances, I am_per- 
fectly ready to admit, that whatever may be the situation of these 
gentlemen with respect to the size of their establishments, which 
are very great, as honourable members know, comprising immense 
capital, whatever may be the weight of that privaie interest, or 
whatever claims they may have, yet, if any grounds of public 
policy required a different arrangement with respect to any part 
of the navigation laws, they must incur the hazard and endure the 
sacrifice ; and if atime was to come when it might be said that 
the interest of trade required that it should be carried. on as cheap 
as possible, and that there should be no place where a person might 
not buy his ship, because the commodities would be lowered if 
that was to-be permitted, and therefore, you might go to [Russia 
or America to buy vessels, 1 agree that: the ship-builders in the 
river Thames, or any where else, would have uo cause, because if 
that were made out, it would be impossible for private individuals 
to say, we have hitherto carried it on m this country, and it must 
not go elsewhere; it is a private interest, and may be sacrificed ; 
and it is only then for consideration, whether it is a case for com- 
pensation or not. Is the bill founded on any such principles ? cer- 
tainly not; because if it was founded on the princioles of enabling 
persons to trade cheaper, why not give the same privileges to the 
West India planters; why say the West India planter must earry on 
his trade in a vessel thatis British built, and not in any other vessel 
he can get cheaper, and navigate cheaper, avd freight cheaper? I 
am now endeavouring to sweep away and get rid of any general 
topics which may-be said to apply tothe question, and to shew that 
no general policy exists to justify the supposition that my. clients 
ought to make the sacrifice they will be called upun to make if this 
bill be suffered to pass intoa law. It cannot be founded on any such 
principle as that it is necessary to give advantages to the. East Indian 
traders, to enable them to bring their commodities over cheaper than 
other persons; and it isquite impossible to. say, that the bill is found- 
ed on any Jarge system of policy connected with the navigation 
laws, whieh could call on parhament to. jnterfere..with the private 
ship-building establishments here. 1s 1 on- any other public policy ? 
This will lead me to the next point, which bas been the subject. of 
elaborate investigation, both public and private, that is, the state of 
the timber in this country ; and it- Is said it is necessary for the pur- 
pose of saving the oak timber 10 keep wp the navy, that you should 
resort toteak andother wood, and have ships built abroad in order 
to destroy the competition for timber of a large size, and produce a 
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saving of oak toensure a reservation of a quantity of it for the navy 
hereafter. Now, Sir, how stands this question? if it is pnt on 
the ground that it is necessary to save timber for the navy, it follows 
asa necessary consequence, that it must be admitted that the effect 
of the bill will be to carry the building of large ships to India, 
bevause otherwise it will not save timber ; and, therefore, if saving 
of timber is one of the grounds upon which the bill is to be sup- 
ported, the bill must be admitted to be productive of the consequence 
of transferring the business of ship-building, because otherwise it 
will fail of producing the result sought for, of saving the timber of this 
country. I will leave my learned friends to get rid of this dilemma 
in the best way they can. Butif timber comes into discussion at 2il, 
I believe I shall be in a condition to prove that it is not true that 
there is the scarcity of timber supposed: that there is not the diffi- 
culty of getting it which isimagined. I will shew that the bviiders 
jn the private yards have never had any difficulty in proceringit ; and 
that no real difficulty has existed for the supply of the navy ; and at 
this moment it is understood a gentleman has either offered, or under- 
taken to supply the navy with all the timber the navy board may 
want for seven years, ata lower price than has been paid for some 
years past. If] prove this fact from the gentleman himself, though 
I am not quite sure that I am at liberty to mention his name, | shall 
contend that I give evidence conclusive of the sufficiency of the sup- 
ply: that gentleman might say it was difficult to get the timber, or 
that he shali make no profit, or Ihave no doubt I shall get the timber, 
but I wish to decline stating the profit, or I think it is a hazardous 
thing, and my profit is small; yet I am entitled to contend from 
the fact, that this gentleman, who has a perfect knowledge of these 
subjecis— 

Mr. (a member), Of what country is that timber? 

My. Harrison. 1 understand the offer to be general, to supply 
the country with all the oak timber wanted for seven years to come 
for the navy, it must be supposed to be part of the contract that 
the timber is fit to be used. 

It is to be British oak ? 

‘, Herrison. Clearly, Sir. Ythought the honourable member 
alinded to difterence of counties, because there is an actual or sup- 
posed difference in the value of timber grown in the narth and south 
of England—it is clearly British ; the contract is for the supply of ail 
the British oak required for the use of the navy ; and I take that fact 
as conclusive, that, in the minds of those who are best informed 
upon the subject, there is no difficulty in the private yards on the 
subject; and in consequence of the economy practised in the use 
of timber, there is less danger now than there ever has been of a 
failure of oak timber. 

Mr. ———~-._ Did you say it was at a less price? 

Mr. Harrison. At a less price than the price within the last year 
ortwo, I donot know how much less. 

Mr. . You mean to prove this ? 
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Mr, Harrison. We shall apply for the copy of the contract, Sir. 
Of late years a very great saving has arisen in the use of oak, more 
than at any other period; some of the great works which used to 
come in competition with the navy for timber, are now otherwise 
supplied. The beam of a steam engine, which would takea tree 
worth 100/. is now made of castiron. In the same way, in a vast 
variety of instances, where there was a competition for the largest 
sort of oak ; the competition is withdrawn by the application of cast 
iron. In ships, the knees are constructed of a different description— 
many of them iron instead of wood ; and for other parts have been 
found equally useful, and they are much better where they can be 
applied properly, as they take less room, and are less expensive, 
because formerly the knees were cut out of an oak tree with large 
crooked limbs, and the whole tree was cut to pieces for the purpose. 
In a variety of ways of this sort, which I need not enumerate to the 
committee, a very considerable saving has taken place in the use of 
timber, without the least detriment to the construction of the ship. 
It has also been found from the building of fir frigates, that where 
it was formerly thought absolutely necessary to have crooked timber, 
straight timber may be applied—a great saving has arisen in that 
respect ; all these circumstances, with the general saving in private 
use, give rise to aconviction in the minds of those who have inves- 
tigated the subject, that there is less danger than ever of the failure 
of timber for the building of Jarge vessels. 

But, Sir, suppose it was made out distinctly that there was a danger 
of oak timber failing for naval supply, and I will admit the fact to 
be so, for raising the question, that it was proved and I am wrong in 
my proposition that there is no such danger of failure of supply, I 
then come to what is the effect of this bill—because it is still more 
important in diseussing such a measure, which is to transfer the 
building large ships from this country to India, in order to save 
timber — to shew what will be the effect of taking away the 
building of all the large vessels from this country, and transferring it 
to India on the future growth of timber, and on its being suffered to 
grow to proper size—why I say the necessary effect and consequence 
is, the destruction of the growth of timber itself; that if you take 
away all future market, and al] future competition for it, there is no 
other mode of securing the timber for public use, but by marking 
the trees, and telling the owner he must not cut them down ; that 
you mark the timber for the public use, to prevent his applying it 
to any of the purposes of an inferior description. If you tell him 
he shall not have a market by the bnilding of large ships for the 
merchants’ service, he will not let his trees stand till they come to 
a proper growth, because it will be difficult to. convince any man 
interested on this subject, that the building of ships can ever come 
back again. The consequence of this law inevitably must be, that 
the building of large ships will be withdrawn from England, and the 
establishments of these large yards must be transferred to the Ganges, 
Bombay, and other parts of India. No one will be persuaded it will 
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ever get back again to this country, it is impossible. because tlie ad- 
vantages which will be found in India for ship-building, will give a 
decided preference to that country over the mother country. ‘The 
competition will be done away, and no man will then suffer timber 
to stand on his estae, whatever may be its age, if he does not think 
he is improving his property, and laying up a supply for the future 
heir of his family. In Scotland thousands of acres have been covered 
with timber of a Jarge description ; thelarch particularly, which is 
the subject now of great cultivation for more efficient and generil 
use. I know from information | have received trom persons ot high 
consideration, that this has not been done but at an expence of 
thousan?s and thousands of pounds—in one case not less than 25,000/, 
to establish woods—not woods within the viewof a house planted 
as ornament, (for ina wealthy country there will always be planting 
to a great extent of that description) ; but woods planted on the sup- 
position that posterity will derive from them a great. advantage. 
Will such an individual lay out his money in covering his Jand with 
timber, if he believes the trade wili be destroyed? Certainly not. 
It is quite clear, no man will suffer woods to stand except in situations 
of ornament. IJ speak of the general planting of timber to remain 
till it arrives at maturity, under the idea that it will then be produc- 
tive of wealth to a family. It is obvious thatif the competition is 
taken away, it wi!l be immediately used, because it will not increase 
in value, by being suttered to grow so as to make it a justifiable 
policy to permit ittooccupy the ground. I say, the necessary effect 
of narrowing the market for timber of that description, will produce a 
failure of supply, instead of prodacing an increase or a saving; and, 
contend, there is no sort of provision, no sort of arrangement that 
ought not to be first thought of, investigated, and resorted to, and 
first tried, tosee the nature and effect of it, before you take away 
the market for oak timber in the way this bill will, by encouraging 
the building of ships im India for the trade fromthat country. It 
ought not to be aliowed to any man to cut down timber fit for naval 
purposes, and to apply it to any common purpose. Prevent its being 
used for park pales—prevent the very large trees, of a description fit 
for ninety gun ships, being cut up for smaller purposes, every saving 
of that descripiion should first be resorted to, and all sorts of inves- 
tigation gone into, to ascertain the effect of such measures; and 
they should be fully tried, before the policy of taking away the 
market is resorted to, because that will destroy thearticle instead of 
saving it, and defeat the policy on which the bill is founded, it the 
saving of timber form any part of it. 1 contend, therefore, Sir, 
before the committee, in the first place, that there is not a scarci y 
of tumber ; and I then contend that this is not the policy to be pur- 
sued to save timber, but that it will defeat that object, and is the 
worst policy which can be resorted to. I therefore submit, that 1 
have removed this ground as a foundation for a bill, which wiil 
take away the ship-building from the river Thames, and carry it to 


India. 
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Now, if general and Jarge grounds of policy, connected with the 
navigation” acts, are not the foundations of the bill; if the saving of 
timber is not the foundation of the bill; I am ata loss to conjecture 
what other public policy can be stated: always keeping in view, 
which I request the honourable committee to do, the foundation on 
which I started, that the present bill, which will establish and make 
permanent a temporary sysiem, which has brought these establish- 
ments so low, will lead to their entire destraction. I assume that 
as a fact which I shal! make out beyond contradiction ; to that fact 
all my argument must point: I therefore again ask, upon what public 
policy can it be founded ?—I] am aware of none. 

This brings me to the question of, whether the subject is not to 
be considered with reference to the immediate interests protected 
by my learned friends here, who appear on behalf of the persons 
engaged in ship-building in India, and to those interested inthe 
ship-bailding in Great Britain; and if that is the fairstate of the 
question, and it is both legally and politically a question between 
these’ two sets of persons; I think J shall have very livle difficulty 
in shewing that there is no comparison of claim, and no comparison 
in discussing the consequences that may arise, as to whether they 
are to get it, or we are torvetainit. Upon what foundation would 
these gentlemen stand first? On the legal foundation, it is said; 
on the acts of parliament having directly pointed «t the right of 
natives of Asia who are subjects of his majesty to build sbips to be 
registered in Britain. I admit it so stands in the act of the 26th of 
the king, which regulates the registering of vessels: that act does 
certainly. allude to his Majesty’s dominions in Asia, as well as else« 
where—loosely, certainly ; but that act has remained, till of date 
years, a dead letter: there being no custom-house othcers in India 
who could register the vessel, the register act was rendered nugatory 
in India, The gentlemen for whom I appear, have, therefore, never 
practically felt any effect from that act of parliament: in its terms 
and in its letter it appeared that the British subjects in Asia were as 
well entitled to build ships as those in England: the act was never 
resorted to, and, in consequence, vessels from India until 1794, did 
not interfere with those built in thiscountry. What was the state 
of other colonies, American and others?) They are within that act 
of parliament, and vessels may be built there and brought to this 
country ; bat there never has been, in point of fact, any detrimental 
interference from them. The ship-builders in this country have 
never been met in competion by any vessels of such size, qualities, 
descriptions of tonnage, and to such an amount as seriously to hurt 
their building here; it has never gone to.an extent to produce that 
effect. Whatever might have been their foundation for complaint, 
if it had arisen in other places as it has now in India, the: ecessit 
of making any representation upon it has never occurred. The act, 
therefere, as far as their interests were concerned, was a dead letter 
in India and elsewhere; the only interference they have been subject 
io, which bas been very serious, but of which they have no right to 
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compiain, is from the immense number of prizes taken during war, 
and which are made British ships, and admitted to register—that is 
compensated for by the demand for transports for the king's service ; 
the result of which is, that at the end cf a war there is no doubt but 
that upon the discharge of the transports, all of which being British 
registered vessels, will come in competition with the builders, but 
that is an eyil which these gentlemen must submit to; it would be 
injastice in them to suppose, that because they are interfered with by 
prize vessels, that it is proper for them to say, the vessels shal] be 
burnt instead of being sold. It ig impossible they could come forward 
with such 2 proposition; it is a description of interference only to a 
limited extent, because in time of war it is taken off by the transports 
employed ; and, when peace comes, the prize vessels wil], after a war 
that has lasted so long, decrease by degrees ; it is an evil of a limited 
deseription, and will die away, and cannot, in this case, come into 
calculation. I mention it only that the committee may give me 
credit for considering the subject in every possible way- 

Now, Sir, proving, as J think I shall, that there never has been any 
serious interference in point of size of vessels and quantity of tonnage, 
by building abroad, or by the prize vessels which have been captured 
from the enemy, I now arrive at the point of competition between the 
British and India builders, on which, probably, this case will rest. 
"They seek on the other side to have the temporary measure of which 
we complain made permanent, and to have an arrangement made, by 
which they will effect the transfer of all the ship-building to India ; 
and the consideration of all the arguments I have used, lead to this 
conclusion, that it isa question of competition between us; and J will 
shew most distinctly, that the question does not become the subject 
of comparison. Now, Sir, I have already shewn, that the permission ot 
vessels to come from India which have obtained registry here—seven- 
ty-six admitted to registry, and eight more admitted to entry, and not 
registered, as is stated in the list I first read, have produced the effect 
of giving a tonnage from India in the exact proportion of the tonnage 
not built here :—in what way? Every honourable member who has 
had this subject before him is aware that the introduction of ships 
from India arose on the ground of convenience to the persons who had 
to bring home property which was to be remitted from India; there 
were great contests and disputes upon it, which I need not enter into, 
but which gave rise to the demand for ships to come fora specified 
period to bring home the produce to this country, It was early said 
by some of those engaged in the very wari discussion upon this 
subject, that the object of bringing home property from India was not 
the real one; but those who wished it tobe brought home in India 
ships, wanted to introduce the ships without caring for the property. 
This has been stated over and over again, and, if necessary, 1 shall be 
able to prove it from some of the gentlemen the most earnest in the 
application. With respect tothe private trade, there isa document 
before the committee, which I believe was publishedin Bombay :— 
** Ip pursuance of authority received from his excellency the most 
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noble the governor-genetal is council, in -consequence of the orders of 
the honourable the courtof directors, the public are hereby informed, 
that sealed proposals will be received at the offices of the secretary to 
the government, on or before the 5th of October next, for freighting 
to the honourable company ships built with teak within the honourable 
companies territories in India ot the burden of three hundred tons of 
upwards, for the conveyance of private trade from Bombay to England 
in the season of 1803-4, under the express condition, that suci ships 
shall not return to ladia but ée soldin England :” actually sending home 
the ships, and sending them home for sale here. ‘There is a document 
with the name of Mr. Fariey to it who avowed it was not sufficient to 
give the tonnage, that they wished to oblige their friends by bringing 
home their property in vessels of that country, and that it was neces- 
sary those vessels should be admitted to register, it could not satisfy 
them to give them the tonnage only; uu tbis is stated, and is so ob- 
viously their intention, that I have a right te say thata great number 
of gentlemen did feel that that was the point they were driving at, 
and not the mere circumstance of having the means.of conveyance of 
their property- 

Then in the course of this, which the committee will recollect was 
a discussion between the private traders and the Last India company, 
all leading to what took placedjast year, all these being gradual at- 
tempts from time ic time, and from day to day, todo away the mono- 
poly of the charier, though the contending parties were talking 
about cargoes, the question was always reverted (o, whether they want- 
ed to biing (he ships or the property home, and it was obvious, that 
their intent:on was to introduce the ships. Last year the great subject 
of discussion .was, whether the monopoly should be preserved or not 5 
but during the long period of discussion of the monopoly, the interests, 
not then the subject of disenssion, and which now came forward, were 
lost sight of —not improperly lost sight of, because it could not be neg- 
lected by government ; but from the nature of the subject of discus- 
sion, and the questions disposed.of last year, the real interests of the 
ship-builders never were investigated until the present moment. it was 
brought forward some time ago by representation to government as 
a subject of discussion by the ship-builders. Why? Because they found 
the India ships coming into this country and encreaching on their bu- 
sivess ; and increasing on the British registry. They felt it a serious 
evil to them ; it reduced their trade, and would ultimately produce the 
annihilation of it ; the subject was postponed by temporary laws, and 
they waited the bringing forward the question of Jast year, conceiving 
that with the termination of the temporary acts the interference with 
their business would cease, and that India ships would not come after- 
wards in competition with British built ships ; that it was an interfe- 
rence, limited by a particular act of parliament, connected with local 
circumstances, which would not exist longer than until the question 
came forward of what was to be done with respect to the India trade. 
They were naturally anxious for their own interests, and to have the 
whole subject discussed ; but their interests being particular, and not 
then so iminediately coming under the attention of parliament, were 
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postponed till this sessions. They put aside, as not connected with the 
general subject of monopoly of the trade, and are now under particular 
discussion in consequence of this bill, which we may consider as part 
of tle general measure of last year; and, Sir, this bill will permanently 
fix the temporary arrangement with a limitation of no real use or advan- 
tage, giving to the India ship-builders all the trade, as | wii] shew, be- 
tween India and Great Britain, and thereby transferring the whole of 
the most important ship-building of this country to carry on a trade 
that must ere long be one of the most important in which this country 
can be engaged. 

‘The act of the 26th of the king alludes to the right of persons in 
Asia legally to build ships. I have shewn that this legal right never 
was’ resorted to, and that the India ships never came to this country, 
except under the temporary acts of parliament ; how they beeame regis- 
tered I never could distinctly ascertain. It isasubject of great dispute, 
and at Madras it wasa subject of adjudication by the court, ‘that the 26th 
of the kingdid not extend to India; and cases have been decided on 
an appeal here, on the ground that as there was no person there to 
execnte the act, though the general expression had an allusion to 
Asia; it was a dead letter there, and therefore did not apply to 
India; how they got registered here I do not understand. 

Mr. ————. (4 Member.) That never was the received doc- 
trine in India, 

\Mr. Harrison. Yn Madras the determination was, that the registry 
act'did not extend to India, and in a ease upon appeal it was said, that 
the question we were disputing as to the right of property that had 


been the subject of mortgage was to be considered without reference 
to the register. 


Mr. . That register was made in Madras. 

Mr. Harrison. I have understood that the course of proceedings 
was, that certificates of building were granted in India, that they 
came over here with that certificate, and were permitted to be regis- 
tered in this country, in other instances there was a sort of transfer 
to other owners ; and’so registry obtained in the name of the new 
owners; but it does not signify in what way they acquired the 
character. There are seventy-six now so registered, and there 
are others which have come under the temporary acts, which are not 
registered. Some of those which are now here were built at Pegu, 
and other territories which can never be registered hereafter. 

Mr. it was always the practice of government, I 
believe, to confine their register to ships built in Bombay or Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. Harrison. Itis clear that under this bill no ships can be 
registered but those which bear the character of being built in British 
India ; ; and the ships to be considered as entitled to register are confined 
to the limited trade. Then, Sir, for the sake of the argument, I will 
admit, that from the circumstance of his Majesty occupying distant 
possessions in India, Ceylon for instance, where there are custom- 
house officers, the act was in full force in India, because to that ex- 
tent the act of parliament would be operative in India, where there 
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were custom-house officers, who could execute the purposes of the act, 
Ships it built at other places, in Bengal or Bombay, might, | believe, 
under the law be carried from those places aud registered in Ceylon, 
so as to become British ships; therefore I distinctly admit, for the 
purpose of raising the broad question of policy, that those gentlemen 
who are interested in ship-building in India may say, their ships are 
evtitied to British registry. Now on that proposition, the committee 
will see this bill proposes a limitation, because, if, by law, the per- 
sons in India are entitled to build and register their vessels, there is a 
distinct limitation of that right in the bill; it eonfines the right of 
registry to a particular description of vessels and trade ; they will not 
be allowed to come into the regular class of British ships; they are 
confined to the trade from India to England, and back again, and the 
circuitous voyage: that is, with leave to touch at intermediate coun- 
tries, South America, North America, or any other places within the 
limits of the company’s charter. So far it is a bill of limitation of the 
legal right, and in that respect might prima facie bear the appearance 
of a gift to the persons for whom I appear. | It follows as a necessary 
consequence, that if parliament can limit the right, they can take it 
away—tbat will not be disputed; and it is also a general indisputable 
proposition, that if the public interest requires the restriction of a right 
which is possessed by private individuals, they cannot complain of 
being deprived of it; and if it was thought fit to abrogate the law 
that confines the general trade of the empire to British built vessels, 
parliament has power to doso,. My learned friends must admit that 
general principle of policy as well as myself ; therefore, though I 
admit distinctly the construction of thelaw, Lam now about to con- 
tend in point of policy, parliament must abrogate that law, and take 
away any right to introduce India shipping. It is material that the 
right should be completely restrained; because I shall show to. the 
committee, that it is by the bill restrained im terms only, and that 
the business will be transferred from one side of the water to the 
other. I therefore contend, that if in point of policy parliament may 
entertain the question of limitation and restriction, that the period is 
arrived when they must limit and restrain the existing law to prevent 
the consequence of a total loss of ship-building of large vessels in this 
country. Admitting vessels for limited or temporary purposes leads 
to the consequence that theact of parliament of the 26th of the king 
must be altered to the extent of securing the British builders in Eng- 
land against the interference of those in India, if ship-buiiding and the 
workmen are worth preserving. This brings me back again to the 
position with which I first set out, and to which I must again advert, 
namely, that the introduction of the India built ships has hitherto 
interfered with the building of large ships in this country, and that 
the continuance of it will entirely annihilate it. 

My learned friends will come prepared to shew, that at present ships 
canuot be built cheaper in India than here; probably they will be 
prepared to prove they cost more. The freight of tonnage with respect 
to the India company is, I believe, pretty nearly the same; they 
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pay nearly the same freight for one vessel as the other, and they do not, 
itis said, make it at present the subject of asaving ; they do not con- 
tend tor a right to use these vessels under an idea that if they are 
permitted to carry on the trade in the way now proposed they will 
have a cheaper freight. ds yet, I have not heard this contended for. 
At present the mode of equipping the ships in India renders the ex- 
pence more equal than it can be hereafter, in consequence of the 
vessels built there fitted ont, in some instances, with materials 
carried from this country. Now I must beg leave to discuss a little 
that question. I believe it is a fact, that at presenta part of the sails, 
cordage, iron and copper is carried from this country ; but I would 
ask the committee how long can such a course of proceeding possibly 
exist, if the building of all these vessels is transferred from one country 
to the other, or on what principle is it to be made to exist? Will 
it be said that the sailmakers, that the ropemakers, and the shipsmiths 
are to be protected in this country, and that therefore the articles which 
constitute the furnishing of a vesse] must not be permitted to be 
brought from that country, but that the vessels must equip themselves 
from this? It is meant to pretect those trades, and say they shal! not 
be interfered with? If it stands on the principle only of protection, who 
are more entitled to it than my clients ? And therefore if the arrange- 
ment, that it isnot to be allowed to the ship-builders in India to supply 
themselves with those articles, is to be the foundation of this bill, we 
have an equal claim for protection with those persons. 

Is it a question of duties of revenue? If so, we will shew that 
under any arrangement, either of the sails, or cordage, or iron, or 
copper being sent from this country, there will be a loss, and an 
important loss of duty. But this is net a subject which, as I before 
stated, I mean to enter into much; but I must allude to it, because I 
consider the duties of customs.and exercise, and the profit to arise to 
the state, as much fitter subject of consideration of government than 
the subject of individual discussion. It isa subject which the com- 
mittee will permit to be alluded to where private interests are involved 
in the same question; but into that question I shall not enter other- 
wise than by saying, that if it stands on the ground of revenue, a 
material defalcation will take place from permitting ships to be built 
in India, although the farnishing of them to some extent may be sup- 
plied from this country. I therefore, Sir, contend, if it isa question 
of protection, we are better entitled than the other persons; and if 
of revenue, that the revenue will be interfered with materially if 
this measure is adopted. 

I next praceed to enquire (I always argue on the practical effect of 
the transter of ship-building to the other side of the water) how 
long it is possible the restriction can continue which wil! compel the 
builders in India to supply themselves with the articles necessary for 
the furniture of a ship from this country, when the establishments 
are fixed there, and when the inconvenience which would arise from 
having the manufacture of the articles which are to be used in that 
country entirely carried onhere? Ifthey are to haye their supply from 
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this country, the accidental losses of vessels carrying out the materials 
from this country would Jead to inconceivable inconvenience. How 
long will it be possible to maintain that restriction when they are able 
to manufacture those articles of supply in India at a much cheaper rate 
than they can be got from this country,? From the settlement in 
South Wales there is not an article of iron that will not probably 
at no very distant period be supplied at a much cheaper rate than from 
this country : hemp and flax will be supplied from that country. and 
is also to be got in India much cheaper than in this country. From 
South America copper can be got also at a cheaper rate, so as to destroy 
the possibility of its being sent out from this country in competition ; 
and when it is the subject of proof that all: the articles necessary for 
the equipment of a ship are to be found in India of Asiatic manufacture, 
and that they can be procured at a much less expence, is it possible to 
imagine that restrictions as to such articles can remain any number of 
years? And isit possible to say you can continue an arrangement 
fer building a vessel there, and equipping her with manufactured 
articles from this country? The atrangement of sending out the 
cordage, and sails, and iron, and copper is practicable now, in the 
infancy of the establishmeuts: when they have found and established 
the means of procuring these articles much cheaper in India, is it 
possible to say you will keep up the system of constructing a vessel on 
oue side of the water and furnishing her from the other? But the 
fact is, as we will shew, that they supply themselves now to a great 
extent : we shall shew that the building and ficting out of ships there 
has increased ; and that the quantity of articles sent from this country 
has already greatly decreased on all articles; thereby shewing that the 
inevitable consequence of passing this hillinto a law has already began 
to operate; and therefore, in a period not very far distant, all ‘the 
articles will be furnished from the other side of the water. Any diffi- 
culty which may at present exist in the business in India, will be 
done away ; and when a great number of persons bringing up to ship- 
building, whose wages are cheaper, have become skilful, the ne- 
eessary consequence will be, that in the course of a few years the build- 
ing in India will become so much cheaper than here, that if no other 
circumstance arose to annihilate competition, the comparison of price 
would do it, aad put an end to the establishments of my clients : there- 
fore, if these gentlemen had not been interfered with to the extent to 
which they have; if I had not the argament that the tonnage they have 
lost is to be found in the India built vessels, as soon as the builders 
had made their establishment in India, and the articles of sails, cordage, 
iron, and copper were also found in India, the competition would be 
destroyed,. and the ship-building of this country entirely annihilated. 

I have already disposed of the argument arising out of this fact, 
namely, that cheap freight is not -a foundation in policy for inter- 
fering with my clients ; and it is not necessary to enter into any 
argument upon that, because if the principle is contended for by 
the builders in India, or the merchants there, that there isa con- 
venieace ia having ships built abroad, because they build cheaper 
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than they do here, and therefore they would be able to sell their 
merchandize cheaper, it attacks at once the whole system of navi- 
gation laws, and leads to the consideration of one of the greatest 
questions, in its consequences from the nature and probable extent 
of the future trade to India, which has for many years been discussed 
in parliament. 

Now, Sir, to that subject I will shortly advert, before I recapi- 
tulatethe foundation of my arguments; and in so doing I hope 
the committee will think [| donot unnecessarily take up their time. 
‘Lhe navigation law has hitherto been considered in this country 
as the great foundation of the existence of the navy itself. I think 
no man will contend, if the trade of this country was destroyed, 
that the navy could exist; no man will believe that the mere ap- 
plication of pecuniary resources will enable any nation to establish 
and maintain a navy such as we have fortunately hitherto pos- 
sessed, but by the breed of seamen—by extensive trade. It is 
equally indisputable, that if it is intended to preserve the ship-building 
of this country, so as to furnish asupply of men to carry on the 
naval system of this country, there mast be large private establish- 
ments which can employ them when it may be rendered necessary 
to discharge them from the king’s yards in the time of peace. It 
must be admitted that it is equally important to the existence of 
the navy as a fabrication, that the ship-building in this country 
should be maintained’ to the fuil extent, as a nursery to the naval 
yards, on the breaking out of and during the continuance of a 
war, and as a receptacle of persons out of employment in the time 
of peace, as that the nursery of seamen should be encouraged to 
mauthe navy for service. The one is a proposition which stands 
as firm asthe other: they’ are of the same importance in point 
of public policy, and if you lose sight of this policy you will de- 
stroy your means of being able to make any sudden exertion; you 
will transfer the shipwrights to other countries, where they would 
be gladly received ; and the consequences necessarily will be, that 
iu the end this country must become dependent upon others, or on 
its distant colonies, for the support and existence of the navy 
itself, 

I shall prove to the committee that there are at this moment nearly 
three thousand people in such a destitute situation for want of work, 
as to be actually in no condition to present themselves to this com- 
mittee, because they cannot send counsel to advocate their case 
here. 1 have received a letter from the solicitor for them, stating 
their inability to appear, and intreating of me all possible exertion 
in their favour, as they are in too distressed circumstances to send 
counsel to support their petition. I believe the fact will be proved 
to be, that ffoum their having been formerly near three thousand 
men employed, there are now only about two hundred and fifty em- 
ployed ; and that a large number are dependent on the parish for 
support. How long will they remain subsisted by the parish, when 
they are told that in France or Holland they will be received with 
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open arms, and are tempted to quit their own country and resort 
to another? What may not be the ccnsequence of such a state of 
things? 

The large establishments in the river, which have hitherto given 
employment to these men, have produced an extent of building for 
the navy, to which L must allade before I conclude. The commit- 
tee will see an accoant which does not contain all which have been 
built in the piivate yards, ia London and at the outports, but only 
of those ships and vessels of war now in the King’s service ; by 
which it will appear that they are to the estent of 538 ships ; that of 
the present navy that namber of’ ships have been built in the pri- 
vate yards ; there have been some built in the outports, but the greater 
part have been bailt in the yards in the Thames: that of those, 
nine of them were built between the years 1759 and 1770; forty- 
eight were built from 1771 to 1783 ; thirty-one were built from 1784 
10 1752 ; sixty-eight were built between 1703 and 1801; ninety- 
one were built between 1802 and 1805; and two: hundied and 
eighty-three were built between 1806 and 1813: Now when the 
commitiee see the immense extent of the British navy, the large bum 
ber built in the merchants’ yards, and the committee will distinguish 
the prison ships, those at sea, and those in actual service, and they 
will ascertain that much the greater part are not useless, or laid up, 
but are now sailing on the seas, constituting a part of the ecient 
naval force of the country. Iask, therefore, whether the uve which 
has been made of the private establishments resorted to in the last 
and this war to build such ao immense number of ships for the navy, 
does not prove that these establishments are of the greatest impor- 
tance in cases of sudden or great emergency ; and that in the present 
state of things, if something is not done to give them a hope that 
atthe termination of the war their dithculties will cease, there is 
great danger of their transferring themselves to other countries, or 
that the ship-building, which is connected with the existence of the 
navy of the country, must be transferred, if uot to other countries, 
at least to one of our own most distant settlements. The latter con- 
sequence would not be so fatal to the country as if they were to 
be established in Holland or France; but would the committee 
calmly contemplate the consequence of seeing the support of the 
ship-building interest of this country, which is so connected with 
the navy, so transferred as to leave the mother country dependent 
on one of its remote colonies for its naval strength? Will any man 
say, that fifty years hence, that colony (whatever it may be) will be- 
long tous? Andif it is put to any man, wheiher he would rest 
the security of the state upon the chance that no enemy would arise 
or events occur there to separate it trom the mother country, 
would itnot make him pause? Will not the legislature hesitate be- 
fore a sanction is given to a policy which will permit such a conse- 
quence to depend upen sucha chance? ‘The experience of a few 
years past bas shewn the effect already produced, and that the inter- 
terence of India ships mast end in the annihilation of the establish- 
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ments here. I would ask, whether that will not be sufficient to call 
on the legislature to abrogate the existing Jaw, and confine the build- 
ing of ships to this country, in such a way as to prevent these great 
and important establishments from being ruined. 

Under these circumstances I shall sit down quite satisfied, that 
though I have entered into no details, because if I had 1 must have 
occupied the attention of the committee for moréthan one day, I have 
brought the subject under their view in such a way as to enable them 
toapply the evidence [ must lay before them cn this important sub- 
ject, and I cannot help feeling satisfied that when that evidence is 
considered in the different points of view in which I] have presented 
it to the committee, together with the consequences which may arise 
from adopting the measure proposed, it will lead the committee to 
the conclusion of recommending to the house, that the clauses in 
the navigation acts should be altered, to the absolute exclusion of all 
India-built ships and vessels from any participation in the privileges of 
British registry. 


— _— 
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a Pom 


To Mrs. H—— y B— f. 





Oh, lady, yes, the vessel bore 
Her freight to Lusia’s blooming shore ; 
Yet think that since I saw you last, 
Though but one little moon has past, 
That oft I have been doomed to number, 
Dismal days, and clieerless slumber ; 
That storms have howled around my head, 
And many a gale has rocked my bed, 
When heaven had shed its darkest wrath, 
Around the vessel's trackless path. 
Lady, if in that lonely hour, 
1 trembled at the tempest’s power, 
If, all unseen, I shed a tear, 
And shuddered at a watery bier ; i 
Oh think not ‘twas a selfish fear, 
A mean and coward dread of death, 
Could make me waste in sighs my breath, 
For weil could | have sunk to rest, 
Without one lingering wish to stay, 
And slept beneath the ocean’s breast, 
In Biscay’s dark and stormy bay ; 
if there were not a darling one, 
To grieve for me, when dead and gone, 
And whom I would not leave behind, 
The scct¥ and buffet of mankind. 
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And yet, when I am laid below 
The sense of bliss, the reach of woe, 
And seek the dim discovered shore, 
Whence travellers return no more ; 
When the last throes of life have fled, 
And I have mingled with the dead; 
Ah, will no kindred soul arise, 
To wipe the tear from beauty's eyes, . 
And with a brother's love impart, 
The balm of comfort to her heart ? 
Ah no, your heart need scarce be told, 
The world is proud, the world is cold, 
And youth, and love, and beauty there, 
Can find norefuge—but despair ; 
Oh, Le’en trembie while I think, 
That were she on destruction’s brink, 
There would no arm be streiched to save 
An erring sister trom the grave. 
Sad is the picture, could 1 turn 
To ove where brighter prospects barn, 
Could Hope’s enchanting blaze illume, 
‘The dark recesses of the tomb ; 
And tell me I should still be near, 
To watch the friends I heid so dear; 
And might a guardian spirit be 
To those who loved, and wept for me, 
Well could I brave death's worst alarms 
And, bride like, rush into hisarms. 
But now no more; perchance atar 
"Mid desolating scenes of war, 
Long may J wander, ere my feet 
The thresbhoid of my fathers greet ; 
And feel-the melancholy lot, 
To be unseen, and be forgot ; 
Yet, oh believe me, there is one, 

Who far across the sea, 
Where deeds of war and death are done, 

Who fondly thinks on thee. 


at. al 
To Donna Marie de Kalle Zyvala. 


Maria farewell! though I heave nota sigh, 

Nor water your cheek with a tear from my eye, 

When the waves of the ocean between us shail roll, 
That shall begr me afar from one dear to my soul ; 

Oh, think pet, Maria, I ere can forget, 

To love and remember my charming Brunette. 

Ob faint was the soldier, his visage was thin, 

And his wounds bled apace, when you welcomed him In, 
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So wan were his looks, and so haggard his eye, 

That you thought you had given him but shelter to die; 
Yet you watched o’er his slumbers, and tenderly pressed 
His band in thine own, till he sunk into rest ; 

When he rose from bis pillow, you lifted him up, 

When he drank, ’twas Maria presented the cup ; 

Till restored by her care, she saw nature relame 

His limbs with their strength, and his cheeks with their bloom. 
How deeply I felt it, but why should I tell 

The scenes which we both must remember too well, 
When together we went, to recline in the shade 

Which the wide-spreading vine, or the orange tree, made, 
When thy looks, and thy tender enchantment, had stole 
Each sigh of my heart, and each wish of my soul, 

And I swore there was nothing on earth could eclipse, 
The glance of your eye, orthesmile of your lips. 

Oh well can my Meniory picture you now, 

With a blush on your cheek, and a frown on your brow ; 
When with tremulous accents you bid me desist, 

But the closer you prest me, the fonder I kiss’t, 

And oh think not when absent, I ere can forget, 

To Jove and remember my charming Brunette. 

And yet I could weep; but I go to a land 

Where bleak are the mountains, and dark is the strand,* 
Which frowns in the giant embrace of the wave, 

The land of my fathers, the iand of the brave. 

Oh memory there has unconsciously spun 

Those ties round my heart, which can ne’er be undone, 
And holier duties forbid me to twine 

My heart, and my veins, for ever with thine. 

Yet Jong may’st thon bloom, in the grace of the heaven, 
Ey which all thy beauties and virtues were given ; 

Soft, soft, be thy slumbers, and ab may thy years 

Be as bright as thy smiles, and out-number thy tears; 

All blessings be thine, for perchance it may be, 

My prayers may be heard, when J breathe them for thee ; 
Farewell, and believe me, I ne’er can forget, 

To love and remember my charming Brunette. 

Cadiz, March 22d, 1814, 


. 


MR. SOUTHEY. 


i neaennaeneemedtl 


The following animated poem appeared, about three months ago, 
jn an evening paper. We have been favoured by a friend with a cor- 
rected copy of it; and though not authorised to state it to be the 
composition of Mr. Southey, we think the hand of the Laureat will 
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not easily be mistaken. We publish it from the copy communicated 
to us, chiefly that we may gratify the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
who intimates that Mr. Southey’s productions should be given to the 
world, in a quiet way, through the medium of periodical prints. 
Moreover, as the poet has compared the critic's wishes and prophecies 
with the event, it is bat fair that he should be tried by the same test 
himself We will not suppose that the harmony of these numbers 
will so entirely escape the reviewer's ear, as to make him confound 
them with mere prose; since he must be well aware of what old 
Chaucer has observed of those who attend, 















—. Like an ass, unto the harp, 

That heareth sound, when men the strings ply, 
But in his mind, of that, no melody 

May sink to gladden him, because that*he 

So dull is in his bestiality. 









We have another motive, we must confess, which induces ps to 
cal] the attention of our readers to this spirited Ode; and that is to 
show, that talent and genius, as well as some degree of wisdom and 
prescience, were to be found in the calumniated War Faction. 


ODE, 
Written in January, 181A, 



















I. 
Who counsels peace at this momentous hour, 
When God hath given deliverance to the opprest, 
And to the injured power ? 
Who counsels peace when vengeance, like a flood, 
Rolls on, no Jonger now to be represt : 
When innocent blood 
Y'rom the four corners of the world cries out 
For justice upon one accursed head ; 
When Freedom hath her holy banner spread 
Over all nations, now in one just cause 
United; when, with one sublime accord, 
Europe throws off the yoke abhorr'd, 
And Icyalty, and faith, and ancient laws, 
Follow the avenging sword, 


If. 

Woe, woe to England, woe and. endless shame, 

If this heroic land, 
False to her feelings and unspotted fame, 
Hold out the olive to the Tyrant’s hand ! 
Woe to the world, if Buonaparte’s throne 

Be suffered still to stand ! 
For by what names shall right and wrong be known, 
What new and courtly phrases must we feign, 
For falsehood, murder, and all monstrous crimes, 
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li that perfidious Corsican maintain, 

Still his detested reign. 
And France, who yearns even now to break her chain, 
Beneath his iron rule be left to groan! 
No! by the innumerable dead 
Whose blood hath for his lust of power been shed, 
Death only can for his foul deeds atone, — 
That peace which death and judgment can bestow, 
"That peace ve Buonaparte’s, that alone. 


Ill. 
For sooner shall the Ethiop change his skin, 
Or from the leopard shall his spots depart, 
Than this man change his old flagitions heart. 
Have ye not seen him in the balance weigh'd, 
And there found wanting? Qn the stage of blood 
Foremost the resolute adventurer stood ; 
And when, by many a battle won, 
He placed upon his brow the crown, 
(Delirtous France obedient to his sway.) 
Then like Octavius in old time, 
Fair name might he have handed down, 
Effacing all his stains of former crime. 
Foo]! should he cast away that bright renown ! 
Fool! the redemption given him should he lose! 
When heaven such grace vouchsafed him, that the way 
To good and evil Jay 
Before him, which to choose. 


IV. 

But evil was his good ; 
For all-too-long had he in blood been nurst, 
And ne’er was earth with fouler tyrant curst. 

Bold man and bad, 
Remorseless, godless, full of fraud and lies, 
And black with murders and with perjuries : 
Himself in hell's whole panoply he clad : 
No law but his own headstrong will he knew, 
No counsellor but his own wicked heart ; 
From evil thus portentous strength he drew, 
And trampled under foot all human ties, - 
All holy laws, all natural charities. 


V. 
O France, beneath this fierce barbarian’s sway 
Disgraced thou art to aj) succeeding times ; 
Rapine, and blood, and fire, having marked thy way, 
All loathsome, al] unutterable crimes ! 
A curse is on thee, France! from far and wide 
It hath gone up to Heaven. All lands have cried 
For vengeance upon thy detested head ! 
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All nations curse thee, France; for wheresoe'er 
In peace or war thy banner hath been spread, 
All forms of human woe have followed there. 
The living and the dead 

Cry out alike against thee. They who bear, 
Crouching beneath its weight, thine iron yoke, 
Join in the bitterness of secret prayer, 
‘The voice of that innumerable throng, 

' Whose slaughtered spirits day and night ins oke, 
Tae ev erlasting Judge of rightand wrong, 
How long, O Lord f Holy and Just, how long ! 

VI. 

A merciless oppressor hast thou been, 
‘Thyself remorselessly opprest mean time ; 
Greedy for war, when all that thou cocdst gain, 
Was but to dye thy soul with deeper crime, 
And rivet faster round thyself the chain. 
© blind to honour, and to interest blind, 
When thus in abject servitude resigned 
To this barbarian tyrant, thou couldst brave 
Heav'n's justice, and the heart of humankind ! 
Madly thou thoughtest toenslave the world, 
Thyself the while a miserable slave ! 
Behold the flag of vengeance is unfurl'd ! 
The dreadfal armies of the North advance, 
While England, Spain, and Portugal combin‘d, 
Give their triumphant banners to the wind, 
And stand victorious in the fields of France. 


VII. 

One man hath been, for ten long wretched years, 
‘The cause of all this blood, and all these tears : 
One man, in this most awful point of time, 

Draws on thy danger, as he caused thy crime. 

Wait not too long the event ; 

For now al] Europe comes against thee bent ; 

His wiles and their own strength the nations know ; 
Wise from past wrongs, on future peace intent, 
Lhe people and the Princes, with one mind, 

From ail parts move against their common foe, 
One act of justice, one atoning blow, 

Que execrable head laid low, 

Even yet, O France, averts thy punishment, 
Open thine eyes,——tog long hast thou been blind,—- 
Take yeugeance for thyseif and for mankind! 

VIII. 

Oh, if thou lov'st thine ancient fame, 

\evenge thy sufierings and thy shame. 

By the bones which bleach on Jafia'’s beach ; 
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By the blood which on Domingo’s shore 

Hath cloge’d the carrion-birds with gore ; 

By the flesh which gorged the wolves of Spaiur, 

Or stiffened on the snowy plain 

Of frozen Moscovy ; 

By the bodies which lie all open to the sky, 
Tracking from E Ibe t o Rhine the Tyrant’s flight 
By the widow’s andthe orphan’scry ; 

By the childless parent’s misery ; 
By the lives which he hath shed ; 
By the ruin he hath spread ; 

By the prayers which rise for carses on his head ; 
Redeem, O Fiance, thine ancient fame, 
Revenge thy sufferings and thy shame: 

Open thine eyes,—too long hast thou been blind,— 

‘Take vengeance for thyself, and for mankind ! 

IX. 
By those horrors which the night 
Witness’d, when the torches’ light 
To his murderous judges showed 
Where the blood of Conpe flowed ; 
By thy murdered Picureru’s fame ; 
By murdered Waricut,—an English name 
By murdered Patm’s atrocious doom ; 
By murdered Horer’s martyrdom. 

Oh, by the virtuous blood thus vilely spilt, 

The villain’s own peculiar private guilt, 

Open thine eyes! too long hast thou been blind,— 

Take vengeance for thy self and for mankind ! 

Pluck from the Upstart’s bead thy sullied crown ! 

Down with the Tyrant,—-with the Murderer down ! 
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The Rev. Mr. Card, author of the revolutions of Russia, &c. &c. 


bas in the press an Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a refutation of 
the Hoadlyan scheme of it. 














CORRESPONDENCE, 
Pew wr 
“ The Rose anp THE Fox Guove,” was received too late for 
insertion this month, but shall appear in our next. 


TO OUR READERS. 


We intended, in our Political Summary for the present month, 
to take a comprehensive view of Europe, in its present regenerated 
state. But peace not being yet concluded, and the conditions of it 
making a very prominent subject of consideration, in sucha view, it 
has been thought proper to reserye our political reflections for the 
eusuing month, 




























